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The average American 
takes 17 vacation days 


Which might make you ask... 
Am | saving enough to afford 
17 nights of dog hotels every year? 


Everyone has financial questions. At Empower, ae 
; F : ‘ ' F | 
we're helping 18 million Americans’ answer theirs. 


Take control of your financial future at empower.com. EMPOWER What's Next 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


Fighting an injustice 


THERE ARE TWO MOMENTS IN CHARLOTTE ALTER’S 
cover story on the unjust imprisonment of American jour- 
nalist Evan Gershkovich that I can’t get out of my head. 

The first is a phone call between Wall Street Journal 
editor Emma Tucker and Paul Beckett, then the Jour- 
nal’s Washington bureau chief, at the time of Gershkov- 
ich’s detention. The shock running through that mo- 
ment, which Charlotte includes in her retelling of the 
hours that followed Gershkovich’s arrest, speaks volumes 
about the unreality of his abduction into the Russian ju- 
dicial system. Even after Russia’s full-scale invasion of 
Ukraine in February 2022, Gershkovich had continued 
to report from Russia regularly. He’d told his parents not 
to worry; after all, he was a journalist accredited by the 
Foreign Ministry. Gershkovich thought that status would 
protect him, even as he knew life there had changed. “Re- 
porting on Russia is now also a regular practice of watch- 
ing people you know get locked away for years,” he wrote 
on Twitter, now X, in July 2022. 

On March 29, 2023, Gershkovich joined that number, 
which includes fellow American Paul Whelan, a former 
Marine serving a 16-year prison sentence on false charges 
of spying. The recent death of activist Alexei Navalny 
in a Russian penal colony only underscored the precar- 
ity of their situation—and negated the possibility of a 
prisoner exchange that could have included all three, 
Charlotte reports. 

The second moment in the story that I can’t forget 
comes at the end. This one made me hopeful. Anyone who 
reads Charlotte’s story will see clearly that Gershkovich 
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aw 
Gershkovich in 
confinement 
before an October 
court hearing 


appears to have lost neither his sense 
of self nor his sense of humor. Even 
behind the walls of Lefortovo prison, 
he has found ways to share his love 
for others. 


GERSHKOVICH SAW REPORTING 
in Russia as a calling, one made all 
the more important because the 
freedom of Russian journalists had 
been almost entirely curtailed. That 
silencing is only one example of 
the pressures the press has faced 
in the past decade. Six years ago, 
we recognized the courage and 
threat that journalists like Maria 
Ressa of the Philippines’ Rappler 
face by selecting as Person of the 
Year a collection of reporters and 
editors under fire—a group we 
called the Guardians. Their courage 
has not relented, but neither 
have the threats: according toa 
December 2023 report from the 
Committee to Protect Journalists, 
Gershkovich was one of 320 
journalists around the world who are 
imprisoned for their work. That is 
the second highest number since the 
organization began counting in 1992. 
At TIME, we hope our journal- 
ism leads to action. We set out to tell 
the story of Gershkovich’s arrest and 
imprisonment, and its impact on his 
family, friends, and co-workers in 
the hours and months to follow. We 
know that hundreds of people are 
fighting today to free Gershkovich. 
In October, he turned 32 in his jail 
cell. And on March 29, it will have 
been a full year since his arrest on 
false charges of espionage. We join 
the journalists and their supporters 
at the Wall Street Journal, as well as 
our colleagues across our industry, 
in calling for his release. We look for- 
ward to the day when Gershkovich is 
free, back with his friends and family, 
back doing the work he loves. 


——s 


Sam Jacobs, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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The average cost of college 
in the US is $36,436 per year 


Which might make you ask... 
Am | saving enough to pay off 
the kids’ degrees and my own house? 


Everyone has financial questions. At Empower, 
we're helping 18 million Americans’ answer theirs. 


Take control of your financial future at empower.com. EMPOWER What's Next 
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CONVERSATION 


On Feb. 22 in New York City, TIME celebrated The Closers, a new list of Black leaders working to end the 
racial wealth gap, including Senator Cory Booker (top right) and actor Issa Rae (bottom right). The event 
was created in partnership with the Black Innovation Alliance and sponsored by L’Oréal | Carol’s Daughter 
and Pronghorn. Above, from left, TIME chief marketing officer Sadé Muhammad, entrepreneur Imani Ellis, 
actor Gail Bean, writer Luwie Ajayi Jones, and activist Tarana Burke. More at time.com/closers 


Ahead of International 
Women’s Day, TIME 
celebrated the 2024 
Women of the Year 

on March 5 ata 

gala in Los Angeles 
sponsored by P&G, 
Rolex, Ray-Ban Meta, 
Donna Karan New York, 
Fiji Water, Campari, 
and Mattel. Clockwise 
from top left: Ten new 
honorees flank TIME 
CEO Jessica Sibley; 
tennis star Coco 
Gauff; filmmaker Greta 
Gerwig in conversation 
with TIME’s Lucy 
Feldman; and actor 
Taraji P., Henson. More 
at time.com/woty 
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LKY Please recycle 

& this magazine, 
and remove 
inserts or samples 
beforehand 


On the covers 


Illustration by Kevin 
Sprouls for TIME 


Sprouls introduced this 
iconic portrait style to the 
Wall Street Journal in 1979. 
He worked on the WSJ 
staff until 1987, creating 
illustrations and training 
artists in the stipple effect, 
reminiscent of old bank- 
note engravings. 


Photograph by Cedric 
Arnold for TIME 
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Apply now 
Who will be TIME’s 2024 
Kid of the Year? We’re look- 
ing for young people ages 
8 to 16 with outstanding 
achievements in public 
service, entrepreneurial 
success, and more. Submit 
nominations by May 27 at 
time.com/kotyentry 


SUBSCRIBE 


History 
newsletter 


Get the stories 
behind the news, 
plus a curated 
selection of 
highlights from 
our archives. Sign 
up at time.com/ 
history-newsletter 


Find all TIME’s email 
lists at time.com/ 
newsletters 


The average American spends 
$9,542 on home improvements 


Which might make you ask... 
Am | saving enough for a new dining room 
and 150 dinners at my daughter's wedding? 


Everyone has financial questions. At Empower, 
we're helping 18 million Americans’ answer theirs. 
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Take control of your financial future at empower.com. EMPOWER What's Next 
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TheBrief 


IT’S 
TRUMP’S 
PARTY 


BY ERIC CORTELLESSA 


The MAGA movement’s 
takeover of the 
is now complete 


THE RISK OF AN REVOLT AMONG AMERICA’S TOP 
EPIDEMIC IN GAZA REDDIT USERS GREENTECH COMPANIES 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EVAN VUCCI 


THE BRIEF OPENER 


VERY FOUR YEARS, SUPER TUESDAY MAKES 

for high drama, as voters in roughly a dozen 

states winnow down the presidential field. 

This time, it only confirmed what had seemed 
obvious for months: The Republican primary was over. 
With a series of smashing victories, Donald Trump had 
effectively clinched the nomination. His last remaining 
opponent, former South Carolina governor Nikki Haley, 
suspended her campaign the next morning. While she 
didn’t endorse Trump, most of the party was already 
falling in line behind him. 

“They call it Super Tuesday for a reason,’ Trump told 
supporters in a victory speech at Mar-a-Lago. “This is a 
big one.” 

Trump’s triumph gets him another step closer to re- 
claiming the presidency and pursuing a draconian policy 
agenda unlike any the nation has ever seen. He has vowed 
to round up and deport millions 
of undocumented immigrants; re- 
impose his travel ban on Muslim- 
majority countries; purge the fed- 
eral bureaucracy of civil servants 
and replace them with MAGA loy- 
alists; force homeless Americans 
off the streets and into tent cities; 
and commandeer the Justice De- 
partment to exact revenge on his 
political enemies. 

He also grows closer to squash- 
ing two of the four criminal prose- 
cutions against him; as President, 
he could shut down his federal in- 
dictments, one for election inter- 
ference and another for mishan- 
dling the nation’s secrets. 

When Trump left office in Jan- 
uary 2021, after unleashing a mob 
on the U.S. Capitol, few foresaw 
him engineering a one-sided vic- 
tory three years later in one of the least competitive open 
primaries in U.S. history. But Trump and his allies did. 
They had a plan, from the start, to kneecap heretics and 
scare off potential challengers. 


THEIR SUCCESS WAS never inevitable. When Trump 
launched his candidacy in November 2022, he was under 
a dark cloud. Republicans had just suffered a disappoint- 
ing midterm cycle, with many of his handpicked candi- 
dates losing critical races. The party’s own top brass saw it 
as a sign to move on from the former President. Not a sin- 
gle member of Congress attended the Trump campaign 
kickoff at Mar-a-Lago. 

Trump’s foremost priority was to neuter the man 
many presumed to be his most formidable intraparty 
threat: Florida Governor Ron DeSantis, who had just won 
a landslide re-election. Trump quickly went to work— 
debasing him with nicknames such as “Meatball Ron” and 
“Tiny D”; dispatching a brigade of online trolls to mock 


The Brief includes reporting by Olivia B. Waxman and Julia Zorthian 


“We’ve 
watched our 
country take a 
great beating 
over the last 
three years.’ 


—DONALD TRUMP 


his campaign missteps; and racking up endorsements 
from Florida’s congressional delegation. The attacks not 
only undermined DeSantis’ attempt to pitch himself as a 
more competent version of Trump. They also sent a mes- 
sage to would-be rivals: be prepared to face the career- 
destroying wrath of a MAGA onslaught. 

His campaign was actually revived by the indictments, 
which Trump framed as an attack on his supporters. The 
maneuver enabled him to rise in the polls and raise mil- 
lions with each new charge. At the same time, he cun- 
ningly used his ordeal to box in his GOP adversaries with 
a catch-22: If they claimed he couldn’t win the White 
House because of his legal woes, he characterized them 
as part of a conspiracy to derail his candidacy. Yet if they 
defended him, as most did, they only amplified and cor- 
roborated his central argument with Republican voters. 

From then on, Trump barely had to make an effort. 
He faced a weak field of rivals 
who were too timid to attack his 
greatest vulnerabilities. When 
Trump skipped every primary 
debate, he made the events 
seem like little more than audi- 
tions to be his running mate. 

By the time Haley took the 
gloves off, she had already lost 
in Iowa and New Hampshire 
and seemed to be mounting 
more of a symbolic anti-Trump 
mission than a serious presi- 
dential bid. But as she hung on, 
Trump and his allies branded 
her a warmongering neocon— 
even though her primary for- 
eign policy experience was as 
Trump’s envoy to the United 
Nations—and set out to hu- 
miliate her. In her home state 
of South Carolina, Trump won 
by 20 points. After Haley secured her first primary win 
in Washington, D.C., the Trump campaign called her 
“the queen of the Swamp.” 

Even before Haley formally dropped out, Trump had 
already signaled a turn to the general election. He pro- 
posed a revamp of the Republican National Committee, 
installing new loyalists to lead the organization, and nar- 
rowed his attacks on President Joe Biden. The only re- 
maining question was whether Haley would try to unite 
her supporters around Trump. Sources say she doesn’t 
plan to endorse her former boss. 

None of that seemed to be on Trump’s mind at the end 
of Super Tuesday. Or at least he wasn’t showing it. He 
never mentioned Haley’s name in his victory speech. In- 
stead, he focused on the last man standing in the way of 
his return to power. 

“We’ve watched our country take a great beating over 
the last three years,’ Trump said. “We’re gonna take back 
our country.” Oo 
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THE BRIEF NEWS 


Spring won’t 
bring Gaza relief 


THE WAR IN GAZA IS ENTERING ITS 
sixth month and its third season. 
More than 30,000 people have been 
killed there since the Israeli offen- 
sive answering Hamas’ Oct. 7 mas- 
sacre, and some 1.9 million displaced 
people have endured homelessness 
in punishing winter weather, marked 
by heavy rain and low temperatures. 
And while many may greet the arrival 
of spring as a reprieve from the cold, 
experts warn that the higher tem- 
peratures come with their own set of 
challenges—ones that stand to make 
the situation in Gaza even worse. 


DISEASE THREAT Higher tempera- 
tures, besides bringing relief from 
the cold, can accelerate the spread of 
communicable diseases, such as diar- 
rhea and hepatitis A. “It’s the perfect 
environment for a massive epidemic 
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to take hold,’ warns Francesco 
Checchi, an epidemiologist at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
cal Medicine who specializes in dis- 
ease control in crisis. Among Chec- 
chi’s top concerns is that warmer 
weather could lead to a cholera out- 
break, noting that Gaza’s decimated 
health care system doesn’t have the 
resources to cope with illnesses that 
require extensive rehydration. 


MALNUTRITION Perhaps the most 
acute crisis is the dire shortfall of 
food and other humanitarian aid en- 
tering the Strip—conditions the U.N. 
and others have warned will make 
famine “almost inevitable.” Fozia 
Alvi, a Canadian physician who re- 
cently returned from a medical trip 
to Gaza, tells TIME she witnessed 
children who had symptoms of se- 
vere malnutrition, including some 
who she believes were suffering from 
rickets, a condition that often stems 
from dietary deficiencies. She also 
saw fungal infections and hepatitis A, 
the spread of which she attributed to 


A Palestinian man 
shifts aid supplies in the 
southern Gaza Strip 


widespread overcrowding. “The chil- 
dren and the adults who escaped the 
bombing and sniper shots, they will 
die from the diseases.” 


PREDICTED DEATHS The situation 
continues to “deteriorate day by day,’ 
the International Rescue Committee 
has said, noting that only a swift and 
lasting cease-fire would allow “the 
level of aid that the people of Gaza so 
urgently need to survive.” In a recent 
study, Checchi and his co-authors 
projected that even in the absence 

of epidemics, an additional 58,260 
Palestinians will be killed over the 
next six months if things remain un- 
changed. That figure jumps to 74,290 
in the event of an escalation. “The way 
things are heading right now is consis- 
tent with our worst scenario,’ Checchi 
says, perhaps “even a little bit worse 
than that.” —YASMEEN SERHAN 
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1920s Style for a 1920s Price 


ik was a warm summer afternoon and my wife and I 
were mingling with the best of them. The occasion 
was a 1920s-themed party, and everyone was dressed to 
the nines. Parked on the manse’s circular driveway was 
a beautiful classic convertible. It was here that I got the 
idea for our new 1920s Retrograde Watch. 


Never ones to miss an opportunity, we carefully steadied 
our glasses of bubbly and climbed into the car’s long 
front seat. Among the many opulent features on display 
was a series of dashboard dials that accentuated the 
car’s lavish aura. One of those dials inspired our 1920s 
Retrograde Watch, a genuinely unique timepiece that 
marries timeless style with modern technology. 


With its remarkable retrograde hour and 
minute indicators, sunburst guilloche face 
and precision movement, this design is truly 
one of a kind. What does retrograde mean? 
Instead of displaying the hands rotating on 
an axis like most watches, the hands sweep 

in a semicircle, then return to their starting 
point and begin all over again. 


y 


Retrograde watches by the big brands can set 
you back thousands; one recent offering from 
a big French fashion house is selling for more 
than $150,000! But because we’ve designed the 
1920s Retrograde Watch in-house, we can offer it 
to you for just $99! 


This watch is so wildly popular with our customers that 
we're actually concerned about running out; we only 
have 937 729 left for this ad! 
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¢ Retrograde hour and minute indicators every collector will love.” 

¢ Water-resistant to 5 ATM Th é , 

¢ Brown genuine leather band — George Thomas, internationally 
* Fits wrists up to 8" renowned watch expert 


1920s Retrograde Watch 
$399- $99* + S&P 


*Special price only for customers using the offer code. 
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% ) unique and 
beautiful timepiece.” 
1-800-333-2045 — Carlos C., Los Banos, CA 
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THE BRIEF NEWS 


GOOD QUESTION 


Why are users upset 
about Reddit’s IPO? 


BY ANDREW R. CHOW 


REDDIT USERS CAN MOVE MARKETS. 
Three years ago, members of the finance- 
focused subreddit r/WallStreetBets, one 
of the platform’s biggest communities, 
banded together to push GameStop’s stock 
price upward in unprecedented ways. Now 
Reddit itself is hoping to tap into its users’ 
unruly energy by allowing them to partici- 
pate in the company’s IPO. Reddit filed to 
go public on Feb. 22, seeking a valuation of 
at least $5 billion. Crucially, the company 
said it would set aside a large number of 
shares for 75,000 of the company’s most 
prolific users, who might be able to profit 
off the company’s financial success. 

But rather than galvanizing the com- 
munity, the news was met with 


in a widespread blackout to protest price 
changes for third-party app developers. 

When Reddit goes public—likely in 
the next couple of months—it will be the 
first major tech IPO of 2024, and the first 
social media IPO since Pinterest’s in 2019. 
Very few companies have taken this route 
recently, because of a turbulent stock mar- 
ket and high interest rates. 

As Reddit woos traditional high-profile 
investors, it also established a Directed 
Shares Program, which lets the most active 
Redditors buy into the IPO early. But the 
announcement did not have the intended 
effect: Redditors responded with disdain, 
accusing the company of prioritizing profits 
at their expense. “They’re trying to trick us 
into buying their stock to pump the price,” 
wrote one user. Another compared the pro- 
gram to a company throwing a pizza party 
for its workers, then forcing them to buy 
the pizza. A spokesperson for Reddit did 
not respond to a request for comment. 

R/WallStreetBets looms 


fierce backlash and pessimism ‘They’re large over the IPO. If those 
from many Redditors, who cast trvi t users get involved, they hold 
doubt on the company’s busi- rying O the collective power to move 
ness model, complained about trick us the company’s stock price in 
recent changes to the site, and H H unpredictable ways. Reddit 
ironically threatened to wield into buying even ainowledsed this in its 
their collective power to bet their stock. filing, writing that the partici- 
against the company’s stock. —THE_TRUTHKEEPER, pation of Redditors could “re- 
The overwhelming negativity REDDIT USER sult in increased volatility.” 


from Reddit’s own community 
illuminates a fundamental problem with 
social media, where business models are 
often at odds with the people platforms 
ostensibly serve. 


REDDIT Is ONE of the most visited web- 
sites in the U.S., with 73.1 million daily 
active users. But the company is still un- 
profitable: while it grew 21% in revenue 
last year, it also lost more than $90 million. 
Compared with Instagram, X, and other 
social media platforms, Reddit has espe- 
cially struggled to monetize its audience 
through ads, partly because its content is 
generally more freewheeling and untamed 
than that of its counterparts. 

Reddit is powered by users who post con- 
tent and moderate the site mostly for free. 
And while Redditors tend to be intensely 
devoted to their subreddits—the subject- 
specific forums that make up the platform— 
many have grown increasingly disillusioned 
with the platform overall. Last summer, 
hundreds of Reddit communities engaged 
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So far, r/WallStreetBets has 
not taken kindly to the idea. Many of them 
actually threatened to “short” Reddit’s 
stock: to bet on its failure. In particular, 
they complained about the vast difference 
between the compensation of Reddit CEO 
Steve Huffman—who received more than 
$193 million in 2023, including stock and 
option awards—and that of volunteer mod- 
erators, who do the heavy lifting of organiz- 
ing and overseeing the site’s communities 
while making nothing. 

However, some superusers retain faith 
in the company. One, who said his name 
was Kevon but asked to remain anonymous 
over concerns about his job and personal 
life, wrote to TIME that he planned to buy 
shares in the IPO, believing that the current 
negative sentiment was more a product of 
Reddit’s tendency to devolve into hive mind 
as opposed to wielding expertise or insight. 
“Every year there are comments that the 
site/company are going downhill from what 
it used to be,” he wrote. “Yet it continues 
to grow at a rapid pace.” Oo 


MILESTONES 


APPROVED 


A first for 
abortion 


A constitutional 
right for France 


France became the world’s 
first country to explicitly 
enshrine abortion rights 
into its constitution amid 
a rollback in reproductive 
rights in the U.S. and 
elsewhere. 

Following a final vote 
on March 4, the bill was 
approved by members of 
Parliament summoned to 
Paris by President Emman- 
uel Macron for a special 
meeting. The historic bill 
needed at least three- 
fifths of the vote to pass. 
Macron’s government 
proposed the wording: “The 
law determines the condi- 
tions by which is exercised 
the freedom of women to 
have recourse to an abor- 
tion, which is guaranteed.” 

The bill has been 
well received across the 
political spectrum, with no 
major parties in Parliament 
opposed. The move marks 
the 25th amendment made 
to the Fifth Republic’s 
founding document. 

“We're sending a mes- 
sage to all women. Your 
body belongs to you and 
no one can decide for you,” 
said Prime Minister Gabriel 
Attal. —Armani Syed 
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A drone view of grasslands burning in Roberts County, Texas, on Feb. 28 


Texas’ scorched 
Panhandle 


A million acres swept by fire 


THE SMOKEHOUSE CREEK FIRE WAS 
named for the place it began on Feb. 26, 
the grasslands lining a tributary to the Ca- 
nadian River north of Amarillo, Texas. But 
within days, dry winds had blown it into 
the second largest wildfire in U.S. history— 
a galloping, aptly named conflagration that 
by March 6 had burned 1.1 million acres 
and caused the deaths of two people: an 
83-year-old woman found in her burned 
home, and a 44-year-old woman who died 
after being found outside her truck that 
had been overtaken by smoke and flames. 

Three other wildfires—the Windy 
Deuce, the Magenta, and the Grape Vine 
Creek—also raged into the first week of 
March, taking in a few days nearly half as 
many acres as wildfires had burned across 
the entire nation in all of 2023. As of 


Match 7, only the Magenta had been con- 
tained. In neighboring Oklahoma, multi- 
ple fires burned more than 300,000 acres. 

Evacuations were ordered across the re- 
gion, and at least 500 structures were de- 
stroyed. But in cattle country, most of the 
losses were animals—thousands of head 
lost among the millions that graze grass- 
lands that had grown especially tall over 
the past year. Republican Governor Greg 
Abbott issued a state disaster declaration 
in 60 Texas counties. 

On the other end of the state, Presi- 
dent Biden paid tribute to first respond- 
ers during a visit to the border at Browns- 
ville. “When disasters strike, there is no 
red state or blue state where I come from,” 
he said. “There are just communities and 
families looking for help.” He noted that 
Texas had received $13 billion in relief 
funding under his presidency, and that 
the frequency of disasters flowing from 
extreme weather has ticked up sharply: 

“T love some of my Neanderthal friends, 
who still think there’s no climate change.” 
—A.S. and MALLORY MOENCH 


PLEADED GUILTY 


Jack 
Teixeira 
Intelligence 
leaker 


The Massachusetts 

Air National Guardsman 
at the center of one of 

the most significant 

leaks of national-security 
documents in a decade 
pleaded guilty to posting 
dozens of highly classified 
intelligence records in an 
online chat group. 

Jack Teixeira, 22, 
accepted a prison sen- 
tence of up to 16 years. 
As part of his guilty plea 
deal, announced March 4, 
the Justice Department 
will not pursue any further 
charges against him under 
the Espionage Act. 

According to his plea 
agreement, Teixeira will 
have to participate ina 
debrief with officials at 
the Pentagon, the Justice 
Department, and intel- 
ligence agencies. He will 
also have to hand over 
any documents or other 
materials still in his pos- 
session. Compared with 
similar cases related to 
the mishandling of clas- 
sified information, “this 
will be one of the longest 
sentences ever imposed,” 
says Stephanie Sieg- 
mann, the former chief 
of the national-security 
unit of the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s Office in Boston. 
—Vera Bergengruen 


DIED 

> Designer, business- 
woman and style icon 
Iris Apfel, on March 1 
at 102. 

> Comedian Richard 
Lewis, of Curb Your 
Enthusiasm fame, 

on Feb. 27 at 76. 


BESTED 

The NCAA Division | 
all-time scoring record, 
by lowa’s Caitlin Clark, 
when her career total 

hit 3,685 points ina 
March 3 game against 
Ohio State, breaking Pete 
Maravich’s 1970 record. 


FINED 

Liberty University, for 
$14 million—the largest 
fine ever levied under 
the federal Clery Act—on 
March 5 for the evangeli- 
cal school’s treatment of 
sexual-assault survivors 


and underreporting crime. 


ADMITTED 

Sweden, into NATO, on 
March 7, two years after 
applying for membership 
in the wake of Russia’s 
full-scale invasion of 
Ukraine. It is the 32nd 
country to join the trans- 
atlantic military alliance. 
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THE BRIEF NEWS 


Zyn triggers fears of a 
new teen nicotine craze 


BY JAMIE DUCHARME 


NOT SO LONG AGO, JUUL WAS SEEN AS THE NEW MARL- 
boro. Smoking wasn’t that cool anymore—rates had 
plummeted among U.S. adults and teens—but then came 
a sleek, addictive product with flashy advertising tac- 
tics that took off like wildfire. It soon became clear that 
e-cigarettes were hooking teens who otherwise wouldn't 
have gone near nicotine. 

Now, Juul is out and Zyn is in. It’s even more discreet 
than Juul, with no plumes of vapor. All a user has to do is 
tuck a small pouch of nicotine, additives, and flavorings 
under their lip for up to an hour. Over that time, the pouch 
releases a steady hit of nicotine—more than that in a ciga- 
rette, but delivered much more slowly. Like Juul, it con- 
tains no tobacco. 

You're not alone if you’re just hearing of Zyn, but it’s 
been for sale in the U.S. since 2014. Like other products that 
launched around that time, including Juul, it hit the market 
when the U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) had 
few regulations for new tobacco and nicotine products. 
The agency retroactively required these brands and others 
to prove they benefit public health enough to stay on the 
market, and Zyn’s manufacturer has filed the necessary ap- 
plications, but the FDA hasn’t reached a decision yet. 

Without regulatory oversight, Zyn has become the latest 
product to lure people to a new and—at least seemingly— 
less dangerous way to consume nicotine. “It’s a parallel 
world with what happened with e-cigarettes,” says Maciej 
Goniewicz, a nicotine and tobacco-control researcher at 
Roswell Park Comprehensive Cancer Center in New York. 

Still, Zyn is nowhere close to as ubiquitous as Juul once 
was, according to the most recent available data. About 4.5% 
of U.S. adults vaped and 11.5% smoked in 2021, but only 
about 2% used smokeless tobacco products. And just 1.5% 
of U.S. teenagers said they currently used nicotine pouches 
in 2023. (For context, at the height of Juul’s popularity in 
2019, 27.5% of U.S. high schoolers said they had vaped in 
the past month.) “It’s not an apples-to-apples comparison,” 
says Corey Henry, director of U.S. communications at Zyn’s 
parent company, Philip Morris International (PMI). “To be 
honest, it’s not even an apples-to-asteroids comparison.” 

But oral nicotine products have picked up significant 
traction in recent years. The Federal Trade Commission 
recently reported that the category’s U.S. sales more than 
doubled from $453 million in 2020 to roughly $1 billion 
in 2022. And Zyn’s U.S. business grew by 62% from 2022 
to 2023 alone, according to an earnings report from PMI. 

Zyn is also starting to go viral, which raises concerns 
about the product appealing to teens who might otherwise 
stay away from nicotine, says Dr. Robert Jackler, a tobacco- 
advertising expert and professor emeritus at Stanford 
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Zyn pouches 
deliver more 
nicotine than 
a cigarette and 
come in flavors 
including mint 
and coffee 


University. “The market for these 
pouches is rapidly growing, and it’s 
being driven by many attributes that 
would be attractive to young people in 
the way e-cigarettes such as Juul were,” 
Jackler says, including appealing fla- 
vors such as mint, citrus, and coffee 
and advertising that makes users look 
attractive, active, and cool. “We’ve seen 
this playbook before,” Jackler says. 

There’s even a name for peo- 
ple who post about the pouches— 
Zynfluencers—prompting concern 
from some public-health officials and 
lawmakers. Senate majority leader 
Chuck Schumer recently called for 
a crackdown on products like Zyn, 
warning parents that companies 
“lock their sights on young kids— 
teenagers, and even lower—and then 
use the social media to hook ’em.” 

Zyn does not hire influencers or 
use models younger than 35 in its 
ads, Henry says. It also bars anyone 
younger than 21 from accessing its 
website and flags social media posts 
that depict underage or dangerous use 
of Zyn to the platforms. But the com- 
pany can’t “police the internet,’ Henry 
says. Platforms including TikTok al- 
ready prohibit posts that show or 


products—including snus, which is similar to Zyn but con- 
pred Lares tains tobacco instead of just nicotine—have been studied 
NICOTINE for decades and seem to present significantly lower risks of 
cancer and other diseases, vs. cigarettes. In 2019, the FDA 
allowed some snus products to be explicitly sold as lower- 
risk alternatives to cigarettes, marking the first time the 
agency has granted that permission. 

Based on what is currently known, Goniewicz, the 
nicotine researcher, says it’s safe to assume nicotine 
pouches don’t damage the lungs in the way cigarettes and 
e-cigarettes do because users aren't inhaling anything. 
Pouches also seem to contain fewer of the cancer-causing 
E-cigarettes chemicals found in traditional chewing tobacco, he says. 
Aside from addiction, their primary health risk for adult 
users likely lies in nicotine’s potential to harm the cardio- 
vascular system, which is a particular risk for people with 
pre-existing heart conditions, Goniewicz says. 

Products like these are also risky for oral health. “Any- 
time you park a foreign substance between your teeth and 
gums, you are taking a risk of dental problems,’ such as 
cavities and gum disease, adds Jackler, who practiced for 
decades as an ear, nose, and throat physician. 

Some researchers have raised additional concerns. 
Cigars One 2023 study found that oral nicotine products like 
Zyn contain low levels of potentially harmful substances, 
including ammonia and formaldehyde. And in a small 
2024 study of adults who use nicotine pouches, almost 
all of them reported some kind of unpleasant side effect, 


Cigarettes 


encourage underage drug, alcohol, or 
tobacco use, yet Henry says these poli- Nicotine pouches including mouth lesions, nausea, and a sore throat or 


cies don’t always catch everything. 
Henry says PMI does everything re- 
quired, and more, to prevent underage 


mouth. “They certainly seem to be safer than tobacco 
cigarettes,’ says study co-author Ashley Dowd, a 
postdoctoral research fellow at Johns Hopkins University. 


© 


Zyn use. Its ads, he says, are meant to “But having a general sense that they’re safe would 
appeal to adult tobacco users looking to Smokelesstobacco concern me”—especially, she says, if that belief prompts 
switch, not teenagers. The average Zyn (composite) people who don’t currently use nicotine to pick up a pouch 


user is 39 and previously used another 
tobacco or nicotine product, according 
to 2023 company research conducted 
among customers 21 and older. 

That was the case for Will, a 
30-year-old living in Brooklyn who 
asked to use only his first name for 
privacy. Will started experimenting 
with tobacco products in high school 
and has smoked, vaped, and used 
smokeless tobacco (or “dip”) in the 
past. He started regularly using Zyn 
about eight months ago and says 


© 


nicotine products 


© 


thinking it’s harmless. 

Dowd’s study also found that most pouch users con- 
tinued to smoke or vape on the side. Another 2023 study 
found the same thing among users ages 15 to 24. 

Using multiple nicotine products is concerning, Jack- 
ler says, since it can “deepen addiction and make continu- 
ing smoking more likely.” And people, including teenagers, 
who are new to nicotine may become addicted more easily 
if they’re using in multiple ways. Students may have few 
opportunities to smoke cigarettes during the school day— 
but if they can “fill in those blanks” by popping a nicotine 
pouch while sitting in class, Jackler says, they may get used 
to using nicotine and become dependent. 


© 


it feels “cleaner” and better for his The number of people who continue to smoke or vape 
health than other nicotine products Heated tobacco in addition to using pouches suggests that some users 

he’s tried. “I see it as a sustainable products can’t or don’t want to completely switch—perhaps because 
habit,” he says, “until research proves pouches don’t deliver nicotine to the bloodstream rapidly 
me wrong, which it might.” enough to quell cravings, as some recent research hints. 
But if people were to entirely quit cigarettes or vapes in 


e 


RESEARCH ON THE SAFETY Of nico- Pipe tobacco favor of pouches, “as a physician, I would welcome that,’ 
tine pouches is ongoing, and ques- ee erate: Jackler says. 7 _ 
tions remain about the effects pS TON DOE ANG On the other hand,” he adds, “I wish they never got 
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of long-term use. But other oral addicted to begin with.” Oo 
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THE BRIEF BUSINESS 


The companies driving 
the U.S. green revolution 


BY SHYLA RAGHAV 


THE BOOMING GREEN-TECHNOLOGY SECTOR HAS RANK 
emerged as a beacon of hope, not only for investors— 
it’s predicted to grow to $9.5 trillion by 2030—and for the 


many workers it employs, but also for the planet at large. - 
Greentech companies leverage innovation and new business 
models to curb greenhouse-gas emissions, displace unsus- 2 
tainable materials, and reduce the demand for nonrenew- 
able natural resources. * a 

A new statistical ranking by TIME (=) 
and Statista ranks 250 of America’s top BRA 
sustainability-focused companies, based on Ohmium, which 4 
their positive environmental impact, finan- makes hydrogen 
cial strength, and innovation, to see who is fuel from water, 

raised $250M 5 


rising to the top of the field. ZeroAvia, the 

top company on the list, develops hydrogen- 
electric planes and already has 1,500 provi- 6 
sional orders for its aircraft. “The most important action is 
to tackle the hard-to-abate sectors, such as aviation,’ CEO 
Val Miftakhov tells TIME. “Yes, we can and will tackle the 
low-hanging fruit like switching to EVs and building more 
renewables, but as that happens, we will have stubborn emis- 8 


sions in certain sectors that begin to make up a @ 


last year 


vast majority of the greenhouse-gas impacts.” 


Brimstone, based in Oakland, Calif., i 
ranks fifth. The company produces zero- Air Bisictin 
carbon cement, a groundbreaking inno- makes food prod- 10 
vation for the production of a material ucts using carbon 
responsible for 5.5% of global greenhouse- he ie ia 


gas emissions. With urbanization showing 
no sign of slowing, experts regard reducing the 
climate impact of cement production as critical. 12 

Marcelo De Oliveira, vice president of materials science 
and geology at Brimstone, tells TIME that the green- 


tech boom is as much about inspiration as it is about ait 

innovation—inspiring a new generation of 

scientists and eco-preneurs to deploy their 14 

talent to addressing climate change. “Our Be tRN 

most valuable resource in solving this Boston Metal om 

problem is people,” says De Oliveira. “We won World Bank 

urgently need more individuals dedicated investment for 

to addressing it.” pensar 16 
What’s most striking about the ranking 

is the diversity of types of companies at the 17 


upper reaches of green tech, a range spurred by significant 
government investment via the Inflation Reduction Act 

of 2022. The industry now reflects major investments 18 
in the panoply of approaches that will be required to re- 
duce the environmental impact of everything from food 
to heavy industry, and develop renewable power from 
solar to fusion. 


19 


20 


See the full list at time.com/greentech 
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TIME 


AMERICA’S TOP 
GREENTECH COMPANIES 2024 


NAME SY HEADQUARTERS CATEGORY 
ZeroAvia Hollister, Calif. Mobility 
Ohmium Fremont, Calif. | Resources 
Turntide Sunnyvale, 


Technologies Calif. Built Environment 


Arcadia Bee ee Data and Analytics 
Brimstone Oakland, Calif. Circular Economy 
Streamline San Antonio Circular Economy 
Emrgy Atlanta Renewable Energy 
Antora Sunnyvale, Energy Storage 
Energy Calif. and Distribution 
Air Protein ee Food Tech 
ene oo Circular Economy 
Redwood Shc City, Circular Economy 


Zap Energy Everett, Wash. Renewable Energy 


Universal Hawthorne, Mobilit 

Hydrogen Calif. ele) 

Built San Francisco Built Environment 

Swift Solar roles Renewable Energy 

Basten Woburn, Mass. Circular Econom 

Metal q : y 
Carbon Capture 

Twelve Berkeley, Calif. | and Offset 
Solutions 

Fervo Energy Houston Renewable Energy 

AiDash San Jose, Calif. Data and Analytics 

Arable San Francisco _— Agricultural Tech 
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THE CITY OF EARTH 


At-Turaif, 
UNESCO World Heritage Site 
The birthplace of the Kingdom 
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THE BRIEF HEALTH 


' 5 things therapists 
___— dowhen they feel —— 
‘+ lonely 


TRUE FRIENDSHIPS CAN 
take years to develop—which isn’t 
exactly comforting to the 1 in 3 
U.S. adults who say they are lonely 
right now. But you don’t need to 
wait for a new BFF to feel better. 
Small acts can help give you im- 
mediate relief from loneliness, ex- 


Cuddle a pet 


Research shows that spending 
just 10 minutes interacting with 
cats and dogs reduces levels of 
the stress hormone cortisol—so 
it’s no wonder Allison Guilbault, 

a therapist in Morristown, N.J., 

seeks out her pups when she 


Join an easy group class 


When Courtney Morgan, a thera- 
pist in Louisville, Ky., wants to be 
around like-minded people without 
having to try too hard, she goes to 
a yoga class. “Sometimes | want 
to feel connected without actively 
engaging in a conversation,” 


she says. She tells her clients to 
seek out structured programming 
they’re interested in too, whether 
it’s fitness-related, educational, 
or something artsy. During your 
class, aim to appear approach- 
able, she suggests. Resist the 
urge to look at your phone. Make 
eye contact with people, smile, 
ask a stranger if you can sit next 
to them, and thank the instructor. 
All are small ways to feel better 
connected. 


7 
rece 


Send a voice text 


Audrey Schoen, a marriage and 
family therapist in Granite Bay, 
Calif., loves communicating via 
voice message. When she meets 
someone new and exchanges 
contact info, she sends them an 
audio message instead of firing 
off a text. And when she feels 
lonely, she reaches out to friends 
in the same way—or replays old 
voice messages that she saved. 
“| love receiving voice messages, 
and | love sending them,” she 
says. “They feel so much more 
personal,” and are an especially 
fun way to keep in touch with 
friends who live far away. 
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perts say. We asked therapists 
what low-effort steps they 
take in their own lives when 
isolation starts to creep in. 


Go people watching 


When Samantha Bender, a social 
worker in El Paso, Texas, feels 
lonely, she heads to a local cof- 
fee shop where she can people 

watch while sipping on a saffron 

latte and reading the latest 

Stephen King novel. “Sometimes 

loneliness isn’t about our direct 
relationships,” she says, “but how 
we feel in relation to the world 
around us.” There’s so much 
going on in public spaces—new 
sounds, scents, and sights—that 
it grounds her in the present 
moment and distracts her from 
tinges of loneliness. “You can 
soak it all in and feel like you’re 
part of something without having 
to extend a lot of effort,” she says. 

“We don’t always have the mental 
energy and capacity to connect 

with others one-on-one.” 


— * 


craves company. “I find it hard 
to feel lonely in the presence of 
animals,” she says. “There’s love 
there, and there’s loyalty there.” 
Plus, pets open the door to social 
opportunities. Guilbault once 
advised a lonesome client to take 
her poodles to a local park and 
position herself in a way that was 
“really open” (not scrolling on her 
phone). It worked: people made 
small talk with her and asked 
to pet her dog, which lifted her 
spirits. “Dogs are an invitation,” 
Guilbault says. 


Flip through old photos 


It’s so easy to forget fun, fulfilling 
times when you’re all alone. But 
looking at photos of favorite mem- 
ories can help. “It immediately 
Sparks joy,” says San Francisco 
therapist Erika Bent, who does 
this whenever she feels isolated. 
“Thinking of beautiful moments 
helps me remember that I’m wor- 
thy of connection.” It also helps 
“reignite the possibility” of feeling 
less alone, she says—which is 
sometimes the most powerful 
antidote to loneliness. 
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rise tragedy 


eis in ue" Jain, inspect the charred shell 
oe 2. se a 14-story apartment complex on Feb. 23, after a blaze 
mat mene? ae **~ the night prior killed 10 people and injured more than a 
Bcd Jozen. While authorities investigated the source of the 
- fire, which quickly engulfed the 138 units across two 
buildings, experts said a flammable cladding used on the 
apartment facades could have contributed to its spread— 
prompting que is about Spain’s fire-safety standards. 
& 
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TAX-FREE INCOME, 


The Main Advantages of Municipal Bonds 

Investors are attracted to municipal bonds for three reasons; 
safety of principal, regular predictable income and the tax-free 
benefits. Together, these three elements can make a compelling 
case for including tax-free municipal bonds in your portfolio. 


Potential Safety of Principal 

When investing in municipal bonds, investors are paid back the 
full face value of their investment at maturity or earlier if called, 
unless the bond defaults. This is important because many 
investors, particularly those nearing retirement or in retirement, 
are concerned about protecting their principal. In April of 2022, 
Moody's published research that showed that rated investment 
grade municipal bonds had an average cumulative 10-year 
default rate of just 0.09% between 1970 and 2021. That means 
while there is some risk of principal loss, investing in rated 
investment-grade municipal bonds can be an important part of 
your portfolio. 


BOND GUIDE 


without cost or obligation 


Inthe Bond Guide, you'll learn: 

¢ The benefits and risks of municipal bonds 

¢ Strategies for smart bond investing 

e Municipal bond facts every investor should know 


CALL (800) 316-1846 


© 2024 Hennion and Walsh. Securities offered through Hennion & Walsh Inc. Member of FINRA, SIPC 
principal. In€omesmay be subject to state, local or federal alternative minimum tax. When interest rates rise, bond prices fall, and when interest rates fall, bond 
prices rise. lf sold or called prior to maturity the amount received may be less than the amount paid, and the yield received may be less than the yield calculated 
at purchase. Past performance is not guarantee of future results. 


Potential Regular Predictable Income 

Municipal bonds typically pay interest every six months unless 
they get called or default. That means that you can count on a 
regular, predictable income stream. Because most bonds have 
call options, which means you get your principal back before the 
maturity date, subsequent municipal bonds you purchase can 
earn more or less interest than the called bond. According to 
Moody's 2022 research,” default rates are historically low for 
the rated investment-grade bonds favored by Hennion & Walsh. 


Potential Tax-Free Income 

Income from municipal bonds is not subject to federal income 
tax and, depending on where you live, may also be exempt 
from state and local taxes. Tax-free can be a big attraction 
for many investors. 


About Hennion & Walsh 


Since 1990 Hennion & Walsh has specialized in investment- 
grade tax-free municipal bonds. The company supervises over 
$3 billion in assets in over 16,000 accounts, providing 
individual investors with institutional quality service and 
personal attention. 


Our FREE Gift To You 


We're sure you'll want to know more about the benefits of 
tax-free Municipal Bonds. So our specialists have written 
a helpful Bond Guide for investors. It's free and comes with 
no obligation whatsoever. 
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. Investing in bonds involves risk including possible loss of 
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BY ALESSIO PATALANO 


With the sinking of the Sergei Kotov 
in early March, a whopping one-third 
of Russia’s Black Sea fleet has been 
disabled. The maritime theater of 

the war in Ukraine remains the most 
significant since the Falklands. But it is 
also part of a larger story about naval 
power—which has come back as a 
central feature of struggles from the 
Black Sea to the Red Sea, South China 
Sea, and Taiwan Strait. > 


INSIDE 


SAVED THE ECONOMY 


THE VIEW OPENER 


This is not just about the strategic 
value of capital ships to project 
a nation’s international standing 
and ambitions in an anarchical 
international system. Naval power 
matters today more than ever before 
because of how modern societies’ 
relationship with the sea has evolved. 
Today we live in a maritime century, 
one in which the very foundations 
of the prosperity that underwrites 
open economies rest upon maritime 
physical and digital connectivity. 

Sea lanes feed us, keep us warm, 
and deliver the furniture of daily life. 
Some 97% of the internet, and a major 
portion of international energy use, 
relies on an undersea spaghetti bowl 
of cables and pipelines that closely 
mirror commercial shipping routes. 
This multilayered network of physical 
and digital connectivity is safe and 
reliable only until it is not. 

In recent years, places as diverse as 
Somalia, Tonga, the U.K., and Taiwan 
have experienced economic losses be- 
cause of disruptions to critical under- 
sea infrastructure. By the beginning of 
this year, the relatively sophisticated 
capabilities of Yemen’s Houthis ex- 
posed just how vulnerable the steady 
supply of basic commodities—from 
tea bags to the average household in 
Britain to core components of electric 
cars across Europe—can be. 

This unprecedented reliance on 
maritime connectivity has made ac- 
tivities at sea a primary target of au- 
thoritarian regimes and nonstate 
groups. Actions such as the sabotage 
of the Nord Stream 2 pipeline, the gas 
pipeline linking Estonia, Finland, and 
Sweden, and the disruption to inter- 
national shipping caused by Houthi 
missiles and drones share one thing. 

These actions highlight a realization 
that maritime connectivity is a pres- 
sure point with significant political 
value, and that pressure can be applied 
by state or nonstate actors. Countries 
like China, in particular, are pursuing 
the naval means to seize the opportu- 
nities emerging from such a realiza- 
tion. Whether in the field of technolo- 
gies for deep-seabed exploration and 
exploitation, shipping capacity, or, 
above all, in the context of sheer naval 
might, China is setting new records in 


A Ukrainian service member mans a patrol-boat gun as a 
cargo ship passes in the Black Sea in February 


both quantity and quality of its invest- 
ments. In the past decade alone, China 
has added over twice the number of 
ships to its surface fleet as what the en- 
tire French navy commands. 

Chinese authorities understand that 
ina maritime century, their ongoing 
naval buildup is adown payment 
for maritime superiority, if not 
supremacy, in a potential major war 
in the China seas, the Taiwan Strait, 
or beyond. Xi Jinping’s appointment 
of Hu Zhongming, an operationally 
experienced submariner, at the 
helm of the navy confirms that a new 
generation of flag officers is entrusted 
to deliver readiness if ever needed. 


THIS IS WHY navies matter and why 
the U.S. and allies in Europe and Asia 
are actively debating how to invest in 
them. Leaders in countries like Japan 
and Australia are investing in their na- 
vies, from counterstrike to surface, car- 
rier, and submarine projection capabil- 
ities, so that they can collectively meet 
the growing authoritarian challenge 

at sea. That includes Japan’s unveil- 

ing in December 2023 the largest de- 
fense budget in its postwar history, and 
Australia, which is already procuring 
nuclear-powered submarines through 
AUKUS, announcing last month 


plans to double its surface fleet. 

However, others, like the U.S. 
and Britain, are finding it harder to 
meet growing naval demands. In 
the U.S., the Navy will ask for only 
one Virginia-class submarine for 
the next fiscal-year budget instead 
of two, because of the limits of 
industrial capacity. In Britain, a recent 
parliamentary report noted how plans 
to introduce several new classes of 
ships need more shipyards first. 

In a contested maritime century, 
we should start thinking about navies 
as the ultimate national-security in- 
surance policy. Like any insurance, 
they demand regular investments 
against risks that are unlikely but po- 
tentially grave. Navies work best to 
deter would-be aggression, but the 
industrial base to generate their capa- 
bilities underwrites military credibil- 
ity. Crucially, when all else fails, that 
credibility stands to make certain that 
in the hour of need, the hardest chal- 
lenges will be met and overcome. 


Patalano is a professor of war and 
strategy in East Asia and co-director 
of the Centre for Grand Strategy at 
King’s College London, where he 
specializes in maritime strategy 

and doctrine 
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THE RISK REPORT BY IAN BREMMER 


Pakistan’s generals fail 


to fix an election 


PAKISTAN’S WORST- 
kept secret is that 

its military domi- 
nates its govern- 
ment. Whether to 
safeguard the nation 
against chaos or to 
protect their own privileged access 
to power and wealth, its generals 
have manipulated the country’s pol- 
itics for decades. Pakistan’s voters, 
like voters elsewhere, want change. 
February’s ugly election 
fiasco shows that it’s only 
getting harder for the 
army to prevent political 
disrupters from upend- 
ing their plans but, un- 
fortunately for Pakistan’s 
future, they have yet 
again managed to over- 
ride public demand for a 
new direction. 

A brief recap: The 
generals and popular 
leader Imran Khan 
decided some time ago 
they could no longer 
trust one another. The 
army then removed 
Khan from his post as 
Prime Minister and 
put him in jail, as it has 
done to many past Prime 
Ministers who refused 
to respect their dominance. He 
now faces more than 150 criminal 
charges, all of which he denies. 

When the brass refused to let 
him contest February’s national 
elections, even from prison, aides 
in Khan’s Pakistan Tehreek-e-Insaf 
(PTI) party created Al-generated 
Khan speeches that were then 
broadcast around Pakistan. In a na- 
tion where 40% of voters are illiter- 
ate, army-dominated courts ruled 
that ballots could not include the 
symbol of Khan’s party, a cricket 
bat to reference Khan’s professional 
sporting prowess, but the party 


vowed to press ahead. When the 
generals refused to allow PTI mem- 
bers to appear on ballots, many ran 
as independents. 

Both the army and a former 
Prime Minister, the exiled-then- 
rehabilitated Nawaz Sharif, were 
confident that destroying Khan’s 
candidacy would assure a victory 
for Sharif. It did not. Even after ma- 
nipulating courts and the media, 
stuffing ballot boxes, and turning 


A computer screen showing an Al-crafted speech of 
former Prime Minister Imran Khan, in Pakistan on Feb. 2 


off mobile phone service and social 
media in areas where Khan voters 
were setting their get-out-the-vote 
plans, the nation’s self-appointed 
overlords could not stop voters 
from shocking Pakistan and the 
world by handing victory to the in- 
dependents who stood for Imran 
Khan’s PTI. They didn’t win a ma- 
jority, but they did win more seats 
than any single party. 

It took the army and its politi- 
cal subordinates three weeks to un- 
tangle this mess and find a way to 
keep Khan’s party out of power. On 
March 4, Pakistan’s newly formed 


Parliament announced that Shehbaz 
Sharif—Nawaz’s brother and the in- 
terim Prime Minister since the army 
grabbed power again last August— 
will again lead a coalition govern- 
ment. All in the name of “stability.” 


IT’S REASONABLE TO WONDER why 
Sharif, or anyone else, would want 
the job. Pakistan ranks 161st out of 
191 countries in the U.N’s Human 
Development Index. Its economic 
prospects remain poor. 
About 40% of Pakistan’s 
people live in poverty, 
and inflation stands at 
about 30%. Power out- 
ages are a fact of daily 
life. To pay its foreign 
debt to avoid default, 
Pakistan’s government 
must come up with 
more than $20 billion. 
Its current reserves have 
dwindled to less than 
$10 billion. 

The country is 
increasingly isolated. 
China and Saudi Arabia, 
traditional investors in 
Pakistan, increasingly 
see the country as a 
bad commercial bet. 
Traditional security 
partners in the U.S. are 
less interested, particularly since the 
U.S. withdrawal from neighboring 
Afghanistan. And though Khan has 
vowed that PTI lawmakers will sit 
in opposition, the party’s followers 
have already demonstrated an ability 
and willingness to generate major 
trouble in the streets of Pakistan’s 
largest cities. 

Worse still, the army establish- 
ment has shown Pakistan’s voters 
that their country’s democracy can- 
not create the change they need. 
That bodes ill for the nation and all 
who would lead it, whether they’re 
elected or not. Oo 
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THE VIEW INBOX 


The D.C. Brief 


? WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


TO LIBERALS, MITCH MCCONNELL IS 
a master of the political dark arts, will- 
ing to do anything to serve his conser- 
vative aims. He enabled multiple GOP 
White Houses to play the long game. 
The Kentucky Republican puppet- 
mastered into reality a regulatory re- 
gime that allows unchecked corporate 
and secretive individual cash back 
into politics, picking the scabs of what 
remained in campaign finance law 
until there was nothing left. 

In the liberal worldview, not only 
did McConnell steal a Supreme Court 
seat from Democrats in 2016 and clear 
the way for the conservative bench 
that dealt the death blow to federal 
abortion rights, he also stacked the 
decks in lower courts. And, when the 
opportunity arose to finally purge the 
Republican Party of Donald Trump 
for good with a history-making second 
impeachment trial, McConnell looked 
the other way. 

Well, those same liberals who pro- 
fess nothing short of loathing for 
McConnell might be about to find 
how much worse things can get 
without the Senate chieftain keeping 
his Republican Caucus in order. 
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McConnell on Feb. 28 announced 
that he was putting an end to his 
record-setting 17 years atop the Sen- 
ate Republicans’ hierarchy. Only 
one other incumbent Republican— 
90-year-old Senator Chuck Grassley 
of Iowa—has experienced Washington 
before McConnell began pulling major 
levers of power. And just seven in- 
cumbent Republicans have served in 
a Senate where McConnell was not in 
the party’s top job. That longevity did 
little to mask McConnell’s evident dis- 
appointment in his own news. 

“Believe me: I know the politics 
within my party at this particular 
moment in time,’ McConnell said in 
the well of the Senate. “I have many 
faults; misunderstanding politics is 
not one of them.” 

As much as Democrats like to de- 
monize McConnell, he has been a 
responsible cog for must-pass legis- 
lation to keep the government open 


—FORMER PRESIDENT DONALD TRUMP 


McConnell outside 
the Senate chamber 
on Feb. 28 


and the national credit card working. 
McConnell helped President Joe Biden 
pass part of his infrastructure invest- 
ment agenda and, during the Trump 
years, provided a reliable guard against 
some of Trump’s most bananas ideas. 


BUT ABSENT MCCONNELL’S Senate 
know-how, the chamber could soon 
devolve into its own version of the 
chaotic cosplay on display over in the 
House. While Democrats have no love 
for McConnell’s approach to politics, 
they often took it for granted when he 
rallied his ranks when it mattered. 

Perhaps the shrewdest mind in 
politics on either side of the aisle right 
now, McConnell is cognizant that he’s 
leading a party that disagrees with 
him on major questions—or at least 
hews to Trump’s prescriptions out of 
fealty or fear. McConnell has fought 
an increasingly lonely fight within 
his party to secure funding to help 
Ukraine battle against Russia, much 
to the dismay of Trump and his per- 
spective that views NATO as a racket. 
A $95 billion aid package for Ukraine, 
Israel, and Taiwan cleared the Senate 
on Feb. 13 with McConnell’s blessing 
and vote, and is stuck in park over in 
the House. 

For McConnell, who arrived in of- 
fice thanks to the same 1984 ballots 
that saw Ronald Reagan win 49 states, 
a Cold War footing has evolved but 
never evaporated, and Moscow’s ag- 
gression needs to be answered on the 
battlefield and done so decisively. 

That put McConnell on a colli- 
sion course with the Trumpists in 
his party. But since securing the par- 
ty’s top role in 2007, McConnell has 
taken the criticism in stride. The self- 
described Grim Reaper of the Sen- 
ate knows the rules well enough to 
thwart any legislation or nominee he 
found objectionable. “I am a proud 
guardian of gridlock,” he said in 1994. 
With an often inscrutable smirk, Mc- 
Connell watches the chessboard 
of Washington and is seldom sur- 
prised. After all, the tactician has run 
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every model 20 clicks downstream. 

But McConnell, who judges suc- 
cess in the Senate just as clinically as 
he does when watching his beloved 
University of Louisville Cardinals 
teams, knows the score. In recent 
months, the 82-year-old minority 
leader has faced health challenges; 
after alarming freezing episodes, 
Congress’s doctor released a terse 
statement clearing him to serve. But 
the whispers never really stopped. 

Even as McConnell delivered 
Trump legislative wins and con- 
firmed his judges, the then President 
continued insulting the team player. 
While McConnell employed his mas- 
tery at advancing Trump’s agenda— 
or blocking Democrats’ efforts where 
he deemed it necessary—he did so 
without any measure of appreciation 
from the President, who was focused 
on the few areas where McConnell 
refused to go his way. 

McConnell plans to remain in 
the Senate. “TI still have enough gas 
in my tank to thoroughly disap- 
point my critics, and I intend to do 
so with all the enthusiasm to which 
they have become accustomed,” he 
told the Senate, where his aides lined 
the walls to watch the boss start un- 
spooling a remarkable run. 

The Kentucky Republican’s leg- 
acy will be studied for generations, 
much of it trained on his obsessive 
partisan focus. But as leader, he was 
a voracious student of history and 
precedent. And, most important for 
Democrats, McConnell has never 
shielded his point of view or his pri- 
orities. That predictability helped 
the Senate stand as a guard against 
House-caliber chaos. At best, there 
will be a learning curve for McCon- 
nell’s successor. At worst, the Sen- 
ate may lose its traditional check. 

It would be, as McConnell himself 
observed in 2013, a landmark: “No 
majority leader wants written on his 
tombstone that he presided over the 
end of the Senate.” Washington can- 
not afford that norm to be the one 
that falls next. 


For more from Washington, sign 
up forTIME’s politics newsletter 
at time.com/theDCbrief 
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SENIOR CORRESPONDENT 


SPEND ENOUGH TIME IN CLIMATE 
circles and you'll almost certainly 
hear about the need to evolve inter- 
national institutions to make them 
“fit for purpose.” The World Bank 
needs to galvanize more invest- 
ment in climate solutions. The U.N. 
needs to bring countries to a joint 
solution to address global warming. 

Success has, so far, been pretty 
middling. One exception is the 
International Energy Agency 
(IEA). Last month, the agency, 
which was founded amid the oil 
crises of the 1970s, 


CO, Leadership Brief 
By Justin Worland 


get to net zero; the data around 
different energy sources became a 
go-to for companies and govern- 
ments looking for signals about 
how the global economy might 
wean itself off fossil fuels. “I don’t 
think there’s an organization right 
now that’s as impactful at helping 
all of us transition into clean en- 
ergy,’ David Turk, the U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of Energy who previ- 
ously worked at the agency, told 
me. (Some in the oil and gas indus- 
try have taken issue with the num- 
bers, complaining that 


held a celebration in they’re too optimistic.) 
recognition of its 50th The IEA Another key change 
anniversary—and DO has been Birol’s focus 
there’s alot to show has shifted on quickly publishing 
for it, especially in re- the zeitgeist usable research in re- 
cent years. The agency on the sponse to world events. 
swiftly pulled together The IEA’s 10-point plan 
a plan for Europe to energy for Europe to survive 
avoid blackouts—and transition Russian gas cuts, pub- 
political chaos—after lished in March 2022, 
Russia cut its gas came together just 


supply to the continent. And the 
agency has shifted the zeitgeist on 
the energy transition, showing gov- 
ernments and businesses potential 
decarbonization pathways using 
data and research. 

At the heart of the agency’s 
success has been its charismatic 
executive director: Fatih Birol. 
When Birol took over the IEA in 
2015, the agency had a reputa- 
tion as a close friend of the oil 
and gas industry and not so much 
as an agent of decarbonization. 
But Birol put climate at the center 
of the agenda. He sought to bring 
emerging economies into the IEA’s 
fold and redoubled its expertise in 
clean energy. “Governments need 
to give very clear political signals,” 
he told me in 2020, explaining his 
focus on clean energy. 

The IEA crafted a report in 
2021 to show how the world could 


weeks after the Russian invasion of 
Ukraine, for example. “Europe has 
not only made it through one winter 
but through two,” European Com- 
mission President Ursula von der 
Leyen said on Feb. 14 in Paris at an 
event commemorating the agen- 
cy’s founding, “first and foremost, 
thanks to you, Fatih Birol.” 

The IEA’s transformation is 
also significant to the private sec- 
tor. For energy-industry play- 
ers and financiers, its numbers 
provide bankable data to drive 
investments. But the agency’s 
work is worth following even for 
businesses only tangentially re- 
lated to energy for a simple rea- 
son: it shows how fast things are 
changing. 


/ 
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For insights on business 
and climate, sign up at 
time.com/co2-report 
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ECONOMY 


No recession? 
Thank women 


BY JOANNE LIPMAN 


REMOTE WORK ALLOWED ALYSON VELASQUEZ TO JUGGLE 
her demanding roles as a Wells Fargo talent recruiter and 
as a mother of two young children, including a son with 
special needs. The flexibility made sense both for her job, 
working with hiring managers across the country, and for 
her kids, ensuring she would be available for medical ap- 
pointments and pickups. Remote work “is wonderful for 
working moms,” she says. 

Women like Velasquez have flooded into the full-time 
workplace over the past few years, spurred by flexible op- 
tions combined with the rollback of pandemic-era school 
and day-care restrictions. The percentage of “prime age” 
working women—defined as ages 25 to 54—set a record in 
2023, with moms of very young children leading the way. 

These women have become the economy’s secret 
weapon—and one of the reasons why the recession that just 
about everyone predicted hasn’t happened. Despite almost 
two straight years of dire forecasts, unemployment remains 
low, consumer spending has held steady, and productiv- 
ity is on the rise. On Feb. 20, the Conference Board, which 
had been warning of a recession since July 2022, finally 
abandoned its call. “The strong labor force participation of 
women workers and the strength of the economy are inter- 
twined,’ Treasury Secretary Janet Yellen told me in a recent 
email exchange. She attributes the employment gains for 
women in part to the child tax credit and other initiatives. 
“But also important is the increased flexibility of the work- 
place that came as a result of the pandemic,’ she said. 

That flexibility has been key for women like Laura 
Podesta, who left her role as a CBS television correspon- 
dent in 2022, when her sons were 3 and 1. Her long hours 
in the studio, along with frequent travel, “made me start to 
reassess what I was committing to,” she says. She pivoted 
to a hybrid position, overseeing communications for Fiverr, 
a freelance platform. “I decided to make the move in large 
part so I could work from home part of the week,” she says. 

Flexibility helps corporate bottom lines too, because em- 
ployees are less likely to quit, recent research suggests. Re- 
placing just one employee can cost twice as much as their 
salary, after factoring in recruiting and training costs, ac- 
cording to Gallup. Valerie Danna, a Seattle mother of five 
who spent years as a communications and human-resources 
executive at companies including Starbucks, today works 
part time coaching other women who are transitioning 
in their careers. “Some want to switch companies... and 
some are looking to start their own,” she says. “But they all 
want hybrid.” By providing flexibility, she says, companies 
“retain the talent longer, which saves the company money.” 

Yet now that progress is being threatened by a wave 
of return-to-office mandates. High-profile companies 
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including Disney and Meta are requir- 
ing three or more days a week in the 
office. Bank of America threatened 
employees who don’t comply with 
“disciplinary action.” IBM told remote 
workers they must move to be near a 
company office or quit. United Par- 
cel Service says that as of this month, 
all employees must work on premises 
five days a week. And a global survey 
of CEOs found that almost two-thirds 
expect a full return to office by 2026. 

About 40% of employees work re- 
motely at least one day a week, ac- 
cording to Stanford University econo- 
mist Nick Bloom, a figure that has 
remained steady since December 
2022. But fully remote opportunities 
are drying up—and researchers have 
found that those workers are more 
likely to be laid off than peers who 
spend time on premises. 

As alongtime manager of teams, 
I empathize with the importance of in- 
person work for collaboration, men- 
toring, and culture. But at a time when 
women—finally!—have made historic 
employment gains, and are contrib- 
uting to the economy’s resilience in 
the process, why put policies in place 
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that will instead chase them away? 

Inflexible mandates are already 
squeezing out women who want to 
stay in the full-time workforce. Livia 
Fine, a litigator who worked at a major 
Manhattan law firm, moved during the 
pandemic to a town outside the city 
to raise her two children. She believes 
she can be just as effective remotely— 
but mainstream law firms don’t agree, 
and she’s yet to find a comparable po- 
sition. In her Hudson Valley town, 
she says, she’s surrounded by women 
in similar situations. “These are 
some of the most vibrant, intelligent, 
community-oriented, brilliant women 
I’ve met,” she says. “What a waste” for 
companies not to hire them, she adds. 
“You're creating a society that’s push- 
ing us out.” 

A global Gallup poll found that the 
majority of women want to work— 
including a majority of women not 
currently in the workforce. They boost 
the economy in multiple ways. Re- 
search by the National Partnership for 
Women and Families estimated that 
leveling up U.S. women’s participa- 
tion would add $650 billion to GDP. 

A 2022 Moody’s analysis calculated 


Progress 
is being 
threatened 
by a wave 
of return- 
to-office 
mandates 


that increasing U.S. female labor participation could add 
$1 trillion to the economy over the next decade. 
Women’s economic contributions are outsize, provid- 
ing “a little extra oomph” because they tend to be more 
educated and more productive, says Claudia Sahm, a for- 
mer Federal Reserve economist and founder of Sahm 
Consulting. And the surge in female workers has already 
helped tame inflation, says Boston College economist 
Alicia Munnell. Without it, “the labor markets would be 
even tighter than they were otherwise,” which would have 
led to wage increases, making inflation harder to control. 


ADDING WORKERS OF ANY GENDER lifts the economy, and 
labor-force participation among prime-age workers overall 
is strong, reaching 83.3% in January, topping pre-pandemic 
levels. But “a big driver of this is likely the ability to work 
from home, particularly for women and for workers with a 
disability, who have seen some of the largest rises in work- 
ing rates,” says Stanford’s Bloom. (Indeed, employment 
rates for the disabled and other groups that need flexibility 
have also reached new heights.) 

That’s why it’s so confounding that companies are rush- 
ing to dismantle flexible options. JPMorgan Chase is among 
the firms that have called back senior execs five days a 
week, and other employees three. Chicago-based Abby 
Schmeling, a VP of content strategy and mother of two, was 
able to get permission to work remotely. “If you can’t trust 
someone to work remotely, you made a bad hire,” she says. 
“T do better work from home, and I’m certainly working 
more hours without a commute.” But she is still an outlier. 

Certainly, there are multiple other factors beyond wom- 
en’s employment driving the economy’s resilience. Paul 
Gruenwald, global chief economist at S&P Global Ratings, 
credits significant productivity gains. And Nobel Prize— 
winning economist Claudia Goldin told me that inter- 
connected strands of data about female employment and 
economic strength can be hard to pull apart: “If women’s 
employment increases and we see the economy doing well, 
what caused what? ... This isn’t a question I would like 
to answer on the fly, although it does seem like the entire 
economy is the dog and women’s employment is the tail.” 

Either way, let’s not erase women from the conversation 
about the economy. By not acknowledging their contribu- 
tions, companies will continue to take actions that often 
squeeze women out. That includes Velasquez herself. The 
Grover Beach, Calif., mom says she was laid off from her 
six-figure Wells Fargo job after the bank called her back 
three days a week to an office three hours away. She and her 
husband have since put on hold their plans to buy a house 
and have considered cost-cutting options like selling a car 
or pulling their 3-year-old out of preschool. 

Return-to-office mandates are “pushing us out of the 
market, people like myself,’ Velasquez says. “A lot of the 
moms I worked with that are still unemployed are in the 
same boat. What do we do now?” 


Lipman is a Yale lecturer and author of NEXT! The Power of 
Reinvention in Life and Work 
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The Fight to 
Free Evan 


On March 29, 2023, Wall Street Journal 
reporter Evan Gershkovich was arrested 
in Russia on bogus espionage charges. 
He remains imprisoned in Moscow—a 


political hostage in his parents’ homeland. 


Inside the struggle to bring him home 
By Charlotte Alter 


WORLD 


Growing up in the Soviet 


Union in the 1960s and ’70s, 


Mikhail Gershkovich and 
Ella Milman learned to be 


careful. Children knew not 
to repeat what their parents 


said in their kitchens. 


Mikhail recalls his father, who grew up under Sta- 
lin, offering a piece of advice: If you’re going to tell 
a political joke, “make sure there are no witnesses.” 

Mikhail and Ella both emigrated to the US. in 
1979, seeking to escape rising antisemitism and 
life under Soviet rule. They met in Brooklyn in 
the 1980s, got married, and raised an American 
family in suburban New Jersey. Their daughter 
Danielle took swimming and gymnastics. Their 
son Evan played soccer. “Here, we can relax,” 
says Mikhail. “Just find yourself. Decide what 
you want to do.” 

Evan Gershkovich decided he wanted to be a 
journalist, a calling that took him back to his par- 
ents’ homeland. He had grown up speaking Rus- 
sian, and wanted to use his familiarity with the lan- 
guage and culture to pursue his career. He worked 
as a reporter for the Moscow Times, Agence 
France-Presse, and the Wall Street Journal. When 
Ella worried about him writing articles critical of 
the Russian government or economy, her son ex- 
plained that he was an “accredited journalist,’ his 
mother recalls, repeating the phrase as though it 
were a magic shield. 

But it wasn’t. On March 29, 2023, Evan Gersh- 
kovich was detained by Russian security forces 
while meeting a source at a restaurant in Yekater- 
inburg, an industrial city about a thousand miles 
east of Moscow. He has been a political prisoner in 
Moscow’s Lefortovo prison for nearly a year, the 
first American journalist to be accused of espio- 
nage in Russia since the Cold War. 

Gershkovich is not a spy. He has never worked 
for the U.S. government. The White House calls 
the charges against him “ridiculous” and classifies 
Gershkovich as “wrongfully detained.” 

“Russia has taken Americans hostage before, 
but an accredited journalist is another level in 
terms of what it says about the country’s relation- 
ship with the West, or America specifically,” says 
Gershkovich’s friend Polina Ivanova, who cov- 
ers Russia for the Financial Times. His arrest was 
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a “watershed moment” that represents Russia’s 
disregard for international norms, Ivanova adds. 
“Tt wasn’t that Evan’s work had changed. It was 
that Russia changed.” 

For his immigrant family, Gershkovich’s deten- 
tion shattered a belief that their son could chase his 
American dream in the country of his heritage. Per- 
haps the cruelest irony is that Gershkovich loved 
Russian culture; his goal as a reporter, family and 
friends say, was to depict in its full complexity a 
country that is often reduced to caricature. In- 
stead Gershkovich is trapped in limbo. So are his 
parents. Forty years after they fled Soviet Russia, 
their only son has become a political pawn in a new 
Cold War, a human bargaining chip for Vladimir 
Putin as relations between the two countries cra- 
tered with the invasion of Ukraine. 

On Feb. 20, Russian courts rejected the latest 
appeal filed by Gershkovich’s lawyers. He is set to 
remain imprisoned through at least March 30, a 
year since he was originally detained. While the 
Biden Administration calls his release a “top prior- 
ity,’ negotiations to free him have not made prog- 
ress. Late last year, the U.S. presented a “signif- 
icant proposal” to free Gershkovich and former 
U.S. Marine Paul Whelan, who has been held by 
Russia since 2018 and is currently serving a 16-year 
sentence in a penal colony on spurious charges of 
espionage, according to State Department spokes- 
man Matt Miller. The Russians turned it down. 

Putin has expressed openness to a potential 
prisoner swap. The U.S. and Russia completed one 
in December 2022, exchanging the American bas- 
ketball star Brittney Griner, who was detained in 
Russia for drug possession, for the notorious arms 
dealer Viktor Bout. But there are significant obsta- 
cles to consummating a deal now, according to two 
U.S. officials familiar with the talks. 

Those officials say the U.S. isn’t holding any 
prisoners Russia values highly enough to exchange 
for Gershkovich and Whelan. Putin has sought the 
release of the convicted Russian hit man Vadim 
Krasikov, who is serving a life sentence in Germany 
for assassinating a Georgian dissident of Chechen 
ethnicity in a Berlin park in 2019. But U.S. offi- 
cials say Germany is not currently willing to in- 
clude Krasikov in a swap. 

The suspicious death of Russian dissident 
Alexei Navalny in a Siberian penal colony pres- 
ents an additional complication. Allies of Navalny 
alleged on Feb. 26 that he was killed before he 
could be released in a deal that would have in- 
volved Gershkovich and Krasikov. A U.S. official 
familiar with the negotiations tells TIME that no 
formal proposal for a three-way prisoner swap 
had been extended involving Navalny and U.S. 
citizens, but that in “nascent” conversations, Ger- 
many seemed more willing to release Krasikov 
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while Navalny was alive. Now that Navalny is 
dead, “Germany has very much cooled to the 
idea,” the official says. 

The political context also contributes to the 
challenge. Putin may be reluctant to make a deal 
before the U.S. election in November, because he 
prefers that President Joe Biden lose to Donald 
Trump and is wary of making an exchange that 
might be seen as a victory for Biden, people fa- 
miliar with the talks believe. “They’re not look- 
ing to hand the Administration any wins,” says a 
U.S. official. 

The Administration says that Gershkovich’s re- 
lease is a top priority. “Not a day goes by without 
intensive efforts from the State Department and 
others across the U.S. government to reunite Evan 
and Paul with their families,’ Roger Carstens, the 
special presidential envoy for hostage affairs, said 
in a statement to TIME. 

Gershkovich’s family and friends have not 
given up hope. “Pessimism is a quality com- 
mon in Russia,” Milman says as she sits in Dani- 
elle’s Philadelphia apartment. The walls are dec- 
orated with illustrations Evan gifted Danielle 
over the years: a cat wearing a tie, a devil play- 
ing a cello, a joke sign from a cemetery that says 
SORRY, WE’RE DEAD. “It’s the optimism that car- 
ries me on,” Milman says. “If you accept the nega- 
tive, it’s like the game is over.” 


GERSHKOVICH ARRIVED IN RUSSIA in 2017. 
Three years out of college, he had landed a job at 
the Moscow Times, an independent online news- 
paper that publishes in both English and Russian. 


He formed a close-knit group of journalist friends 
who lived in the same Moscow neighborhood, 
Chistye Prudy. They hung out at hipster cafés, art 
exhibitions, and concerts. They joined Russian 
soccer teams. They rented a dacha outside the 
city, where they spent summers grilling and win- 
ters cross-country skiing. The job was endlessly 
interesting. “Russia was a place where journalists 
had freedom to maneuver and freedom to do lots 
of good work,” says Ivanova. “It was this exciting 
place to discover that he had lots of connections 
to and cultural knowledge about.” 

When Gershkovich’s parents arrived for a visit 
in 2018, Milman was struck by the country’s trans- 
formation. The family walked through the Her- 
mitage in St. Petersburg and sampled Evan’s café 
recommendations in a “new, shiny Moscow,’ as 
Milman describes it. Evan “was excited to show 
them the Moscow he had come to love,” says his 
close friend Pjotr Sauer. 

Putin’s Russia has always been a dangerous 
place for reporters. At least 39 journalists and 
media workers have been murdered in Russia since 
1992, according to the Committee to Protect Jour- 
nalists. But Gershkovich was an American citizen 
with formal press accreditation from the Russian 
government. He felt his own safety risks were mini- 
mal. “Every year it was becoming more authoritar- 
ian,” says Sauer. “But you still felt like you could 
talk to opposition leaders. There were protests. 
You could travel.” 

After Russia’s full-scale invasion of Ukraine in 
February 2022, those freedoms were curtailed. 
There were new laws that inhibited journalists’ 


Gershkovich’s 
parents Ella and 


Mikhail emigrated 


to the U.S. from 
Russia in 1979 
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movements, and new rules about what could and 
couldn’t be said. Many journalists left; the ones 
who didn’t were constantly looking over their 
shoulders. Gershkovich himself moved to London, 
but he returned to report as often as he could. “Re- 
porting on Russia is now also a regular practice 
of watching people you know get locked away for 
years,” Gershkovich tweeted in July 2022. He told 
friends he had occasionally been followed. 

If anything, the exodus of colleagues made him 
more committed to his work. “He saw it as his mis- 
sion to be back in Moscow,” says Sauer. “He felt like 
he had a responsibility to tell this story.” 

Gershkovich was not in the habit of keeping his 
parents apprised of his whereabouts at all times. 
When he called on March 27, 2023, his mother 
had thought he was in London. “He called me to 
reassure me that everything was OK,” Milman 
recalls. “He said, ‘I’m delaying going back; I want 
to finish something’” Milman was vaguely unset- 
tled, but she trusted him. 

Two days later, on the morning of March 29, 
Gershkovich exchanged texts with Sauer about Ar- 
senal, their favorite soccer team. They made plans 
to meet up in Berlin for Easter. There was no hint 
of alarm. “We couldn’t imagine that he would be 
taken off the street and charged with espionage,” 
says Sauer. “It had never happened in modern Rus- 
sia. It seemed out of the range of possibility.” 

That afternoon, Gershkovich was detained by 
Russia’s Federal Security Services (FSB) at a steak 
house in Yekaterinburg. He was escorted out of the 
restaurant with his hood pulled over his head. 


EMMA TUCKER, the editor in chief of the Wall 
Street Journal, woke to her phone ringing shortly 
before 4 a.m. and knew the news was bad. Liz 
Harris, the Journal’s managing editor, was calling. 
There were unconfirmed reports online that the 
FSB had detained Gershkovich on suspicion of 
espionage, Harris told Tucker. 

Tucker had braced for this. The previous day, 
Harris had notified her that Gershkovich had 
missed his check-in on the Dow Jones global secu- 
rity system, a standard procedure on dangerous re- 
porting assignments. At first, Tucker took the news 
in stride. His phone could have died; there was no 
need to panic. But later that afternoon, Harris said 
that Gershkovich had missed a second check-in. 
Editors were worried. 

After the second missed check-in, Tucker called 
Paul Beckett, then the Journal’s Washington bu- 
reau chief. Beckett was at a dinner in D.C. The ap- 
petizers had just been served. He walked out into 
the courtyard to take the call from his new boss. 
“Paul,” Tucker said in her clipped British accent, 
“Evan Gershkovich has gone missing.” 

At that point, missing simply meant that editors 
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AMERICANS IN RUSSIA ARE 
CAUGHT IN THE RIVALRY 
BETWEEN GREAT POWERS 


hadn't heard from him. But Beckett began reach- 
ing out to national-security contacts. By a little be- 
fore 8 p.m., he had contacted a top aide to Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Mark Milley, called 
the State Department’s press office, and emailed 
Deputy National Security Adviser Jon Finer. Finer 
called back within the hour, assuring Beckett that 
the Administration was taking the situation seri- 
ously. Around 10:30 that night, Secretary of State 
Antony Blinken called Beckett and Tucker. 

The editors held out hope. “I kept waiting 
for the call saying, ‘OK, he was roughed up by 
the security services, but he’s out,” says Tucker. 
“And that call just didn’t come.” Instead came 
an FSB press release announcing that Gersh- 
kovich had been arrested on espionage charges. 
It was a “body blow,” says Almar Latour, CEO of 
Dow Jones, which publishes the Journal. “It con- 
firmed our worst fears.” With the spurious allega- 
tions of espionage, “the stakes went up,” Latour 
adds, “and the level of complexity immediately 
became much greater.” 

Tucker had been the top editor of the paper for 
only a few weeks. She had just moved from London 
to take the job, and most of her furniture had not 
yet been delivered. She sat ona stool at her kitchen 
counter and got ona call with a few senior editors. 
Together they drafted a note to the newsroom re- 
laying what they knew. 

Beckett spent the next 36 hours wrangling gov- 
ernment support. “It was important to us that the 
message come from the White House as quickly as 
possible that he is not a spy,” Beckett says. Tucker 
embarked on a media tour. “Someone along the 
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way gave us the advice that ‘There are moments 
to be loud and moments to be quiet, and this is a 
moment to be loud}” Beckett says. “That became 
a bit of a mantra.” 

The legal team at Dow Jones focused on get- 
ting Gershkovich the right representation—a 
challenge complicated by the withdrawal of most 
Western law firms from Russia. One hurdle was 
finding a good lawyer who also wasn’t “politically 
aligned in one way or another,” recalls Jay Conti, 
Dow Jones’ general counsel. “You don’t want that 
to be a signal.” 

When Harris called Gershkovich’s family to 
tell them Evan had gone missing, his mother was 
the one who answered the phone. “I’ve never ex- 
perienced anything like it,’ Milman says. “It’s 
a shock.” Harris promised to call Milman every 
hour, whether there was news or not, and to update 
her as soon as she heard anything. “Time stops,” 
Mikhail recalls. “It’s hard to breathe.” 

Tucker and Harris went to Philadelphia to meet 
the Gershkovich family for lunch at a tapas res- 
taurant. The meeting made the family feel that 
“we were not alone,’ Milman says. “We were sup- 
ported.” In recent months, the family has been in 
almost daily contact with the Journal. They hear 
from Carstens, the special envoy for hostage af- 
fairs, roughly every week, whether or not there are 
major updates in the case. Usually, there aren't. 


MILMAN HAS SEEN her son twice since his ar- 
rest. It’s the cages that stick out in her mind. In 
late May 2023, when his parents visited him in 
Lefortovo, Evan was in a metal cage. The second 
time, that June, they came to one of his pretrial 


appearances in a Moscow courtroom. This time 
the cage was glass. “We walked in and noticed a 
huge smile,” Milman recalls. “We went and stood 
next to him, and immediately, Evan was already 
talking and joking.” The family had a brief con- 
versation through the glass. “We were laughing,” 
Milman says. “Russians don’t expect laughter in 
a court. Crying—that’s what they expect. But we 
were laughing.” 

Gershkovich writes his family upbeat letters 
about once a week. Over correspondence, he plays 
long-distance chess with his father and trades jokes 
with his mother. Danielle sends him gossip about 
family members and celebrities, and does tarot- 
card readings for him. Gershkovich spends time 
answering the mail he receives, which is translated 
into Russian and passes through prison censors. 
He reads Russian literature. Someone sent him a 
book of exercises you can perform ina small space 
using your own body weight. He tries to maintain 
his mental health. His primary focus, says his fam- 
ily, seems to be reassuring them from afar. 

U.S. Ambassador to Russia Lynne Tracy, who 
has visited Gershkovich eight times since his de- 
tainment, says she’s been impressed by his “amaz- 
ing resilience of spirit.” Even behind bars, Tracy 
says, Gershkovich has been keeping up with U.S. 
current events. “Whatever topic I’m bringing,” 
she adds, “I always have to have a little more in- 
formation for the follow-up question that I know 
I’m going to get.” 

Lefortovo is notorious for conditions that can 
border on psychological torture. Most prisoners 
are kept in isolation so complete that guards make 
a special clicking sound as they escort prisoners 


From left: 
Gershkovich 
pictured in 

July 2021; 
supporters rallying 
for his release in 
April 2023; former 
Marine Paul 
Whelan, who has 
been imprisoned in 
Russia since 2018, 
and whose release 
the U.S. is also 
trying to secure 

in a multiway 
prisoner swap 
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An entrance to 
Lefortovo prison 
in Moscow, where 
prisoners are 
held in near total 
isolation 


through the hallways to warn prisoners from inter- 
acting in passing. “Physically it’s fine—you know 
that you cannot be attacked by anyone. It’s about 
psychology,’ says Andrei Soldatov, a Russian jour- 
nalist who has been questioned at Lefortovo. The 
interrogations are excruciating: long, slow conver- 
sations, in which the questioners constantly refor- 
mulate answers in bureaucratic language in order 
to trick prisoners into incriminating themselves. 

For Gershkovich’s family, friends, and col- 
leagues, the ordeal has been a lesson in the ago- 
nizing dynamics of international hostage negotia- 
tions. The Journal has launched a task force and a 
media campaign called #IStandWithEvan. The ar- 
rest was a “signal” from Russia: “‘Welcome to the 
world of dictators, where the rules are different,” 
Latour says. “We have to make sure that this be- 
havior is seen as unacceptable on the global stage.” 

Russian secrecy laws governing espionage 
charges make it difficult for either the attorneys 
or diplomats to get clear updates on the legal sub- 
stance of his case. And there has been little appar- 
ent progress on the diplomatic front. 

“What we're seeing is the Russian government 
treating innocent people as political pawns,” Am- 
bassador Tracy says. While she won’t comment on 
the status of ongoing negotiations, she notes that 
the Russians are “transactional” in their approach. 
“This is hostage taking to trade for something.” 

The extension of Gershkovich’s pretrial deten- 
tion through the end of March creates an added 
complication. Until the trial, it won’t be clear ex- 
actly what alleged evidence Russia is planning to 
bring against him. U.S. officials familiar with the 
situation say they’re bracing for the possibility that 
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Gershkovich may face a fate similar to Whelan’s: 
a secretive sham trial, followed by sentencing to a 
penal colony. 

In arare interview in early February, Putin sug- 
gested to Tucker Carlson that he was open to re- 
leasing Gershkovich in a prisoner swap and said 
that Russia is in “ongoing dialogue” with the U.S. 
“T do not rule out that the person you are refer- 
ring to, Mr. Gershkovich, may return to his mother- 
land,’ Putin said. But Putin also appeared to al- 
lude to Krasikov, the Russian hit man imprisoned 
in Germany. Krasikov is “not currently available 
to us,” says a U.S. official familiar with the nego- 
tiations, who notes, in addition to the death of 
Navalny, the heinous nature of Krasikov’s crime. 
The U.S. is negotiating with allied countries in an 
attempt to cobble together other offers, adds the 
official. Biden Administration officials fear Putin 
may slow-walk negotiations during a presidential 
election year. It wasn’t a coincidence, one says, 
that Griner was released only after the 2022 mid- 
terms. “They’re trying to maximize pain and po- 
litical pressure,” the official says. 

In the meantime, Gershkovich sits in Lefor- 
tovo, writing to his family and friends, carrying 
on his active social life from prison. He keeps 
track of his friends’ birthdays, and writes oth- 
ers with specific instructions for giving them 
gifts—which flowers to buy and how to deliver 
them. When Ivanova had a birthday in late Jan- 
uary, another friend urgently requested to meet 
up with her, then handed her a bouquet of tulips. 
The note said, “From your friend who couldn’t 
write the card himself.’ —With reporting by 
LESLIE DICKSTEIN and JULIA ZORTHIAN Oo 
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The rise of frictionless 
payments makes it easy 
to keep buying—whether 
we can afford to or not 
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My credit card is 
a mangled thing. 
Its blue plastic 
backing is peeling 
so much that it 
doesn’t work in 
swipe machines; 
it looks like a 

dog chewed it up 
and spat it out. 


It seldom leaves my wallet anymore. 
But that doesn’t matter. In the two 
weeks before writing this story, I spent 
more than $4,000 on my card without 
laying eyes on it. 

Each of these transactions was 
made online, where my card number 
is stored. That’s probably why I didn’t 
flinch when I spent $333 on grocer- 
ies for a weekend with friends, $48.34 
on a pizza through Uber Eats, or even 
$1,533 for an Airbnb when my ex- 
tended family came to visit. Without 
having to type in my card number, the 
purchase seemed less significant. 

Frictionless transactions are com- 
mon in today’s economy—you can wave 
your cell near a cash register, press 
“buy” on Amazon without really know- 
ing which credit card you’re charging, 
and send money to a stranger via your 
phone without having met them in per- 
son. There’s even a company marketing 
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a ring you can use to pay for things. 
These technologies, often referred to as 
fintech, for financial technology, make 
spending easier than ever before—and 
there’s growing evidence that they’re 
making us shell out more than we real- 
ize. With so many different accounts to 
keep track of and so many merchants 
debiting what we owe every month, we 
just keep on buying, whether we can 
afford it or not. 

U.S. consumers spent a record 
$19 trillion in January 2024, up 4% 
from a year prior and 29% from 
January 2020. Spending has soared 
despite inflation, high interest rates, 
and repeated commentary from econ- 
omists that this ebullience can’t con- 
tinue. And yet it has. 

There are reasons why people are 
spending so much right now. Con- 
sumers saved a lot of money when 
they were stuck at home during the 


pandemic, and now they’re mak- 
ing up for lost time by traveling, eat- 
ing out, and doing all the things they 
couldn’t during quarantine. The gov- 
ernment helped people feel flush 
by sending out stimulus checks and 
pausing student-loan payments. After 
years of slow wage increases, workers’ 
payments are finally growing more 
quickly than prices, giving them extra 
pocket money. 

But there’s one additional factor 
that has changed since the beginning 
of the pandemic: people are more ac- 
customed to using financial technol- 
ogy to pay for things, which eliminates 
barriers that might once have slowed 
their spending. “Convenience makes 
it much easier to enjoy the process 
of shopping, removing the additional 
difficulties of buying things,” says 
Yuqian Xu, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s Kenan-Flagler 
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Business School who has studied fric- 
tionless payment methods. Research 
shows that the more frictionless the 
payment method, the more money 
people spend. 

By 2023, according to a McKinsey 
survey, 73% of consumers had paid for 
something through a browser on their 
phone or computer, up from 46% in 
2019. People are also more comfort- 
able using mobile-payment apps like 
Apple Pay, Google Pay, PayPal, and 
Venmo; more than 53% of Americans 
surveyed by Forbes Advisor last year 
said they used digital wallets more often 
than traditional payment methods. 

Paying with a mobile phone is 
faster than using a credit card—it 
takes an average of 29 seconds vs. 40, 
according to Xu. That speed and con- 
venience accelerates spending, Xu and 
her colleagues found in a study that 
tracked spending after the Chinese 
launch of Alipay, a mobile-payment 
service. The study found that the 
amounts spent in credit-card trans- 
actions increased by 9.4%, and fre- 
quency of transactions by 10.7%. 

It’s not so much a matter of loosen- 
ing purse strings as doing away with 
them altogether. Once consumers 
started using mobile payments, they 
became more comfortable with making 
credit-card payments on their comput- 
ers, and started moving more money 
digitally. And once they were comfort- 
able spending money digitally, they 
started spending more money overall. 


ELIZABETH MENDOZA, a 33-year-old 
who lives in Washington State, says she 
was getting her debt under control be- 
fore the pandemic by setting aside cash 
twice a month for various budget cat- 
egories like groceries, gas, or pet care. 
She found that she spent less using 
cash, because she would think twice 
about parting with a large bill. 

But once COVID-19 hit, Mendoza 
got into the habit of buying things on- 
line and saving her credit-card infor- 
mation in different apps. Soon, she 
found herself back in about $20,000 
worth of debt. “Once I stopped using 
my cash,” she says, “I stopped paying 
attention to what I was doing.” 

Last October, Mendoza vowed to get 
out of debt and removed her credit card 


MIND OVER MONEY 


By Solcyré Burga 


Money is one of the 
most significant 
stressors for Americans, 
according to a 2023 
American Psychological 
Association survey 

of more than 3,000 
people. Before moving 
to start budgeting or 
making a financial plan, 
experts tell TIME that 
people should rethink 
their own relationship 
with money by mulling 
their parents’ finances, 
how adults around 
them modeled spend- 
ing, and whether they 
personally overspend 
or underspend. 

“The hard partis 
it’s not something 
that’s really tied to your 
personality,” says Jack 
Heintzelman, a certified 
financial planner. “It’s 
really how you grew up 
and how you were edu- 
cated on money.” 

In order to best 
assess areas to 
improve, financial 
therapist Traci Williams 
advises people to 
recognize their triggers 
and note their reaction. 
“What are the things 


that money is providing 
that speak to youasa 
person that can help you 
to get some indicators,” 
she says. “For some 
people that might look 
like ‘lam looking for 
security’ or ‘lam bored,’ 
or ‘| do not feel a sense 
of high self-esteem. And 
so money helps to pro- 
vide that for me.’” She 
suggests replacing the 
dopamine rush of shop- 
ping with pleasures like 
“baking with your kid, 
going for a walk, or lis- 
tening to music.” Those 
who worry about money 
despite being financially 
stable may need to work 
on neutralizing what it 
means to spend money. 
“There is no such thing 
as the right or wrong 
way to do things. They’re 
just the choices that we 
make,” Williams says. 
Everyone’s financial 
plan should accommo- 
date their own desires, 
needs, and lifestyle, 
says Heintzelman. 
For some, itcan be as 
simple as checking 
their credit card’s app 
and looking at the 


amount they spend on 
categories like food, 
bills, or Subscriptions. 
For others, it might be 
better to physically high- 
light a bank statement 
or write out purchases 
to adequately visualize 
their spending. 

The goal is to eventu- 
ally be able to instinc- 
tively set aside a certain 
amount of money and 
know that it cannot be 
touched. Automating 
the process can help 
give you control, says 
Heintzelman. 

Knowing when to 
reach out for support 
is also important. 
Finances are one of 
the leading causes of 
stress, yet only 52% of 
U.S. adults say they feel 
comfortable discussing 
it. But experts say it’s 
better to discuss finan- 
cial goals, plans, and 
stress with a spouse, 
friend, family member, 
or others to get different 
perspectives and also 
to share your anxieties. 

Financial advisers 
can help clients who 
need someone to make 
them accountable for 
their financial decisions. 
Financial therapists, 
meanwhile, work at the 
intersection between 
a Client’s finances and 
their mental health. 

“lf your worries 
are affecting your 
ability to work or your 
relationships with your 
family members or your 
friends, or your ability 
to take care of yourself, 
those are usually indica- 
tors that you need extra 
help,” says Williams. 
“That help can look 
different for different 
people depending on 
what your situation is 
and what your need is.” 
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from any app that would save it, in- 
cluding Apple Pay. She now stashes 
her cash in colorful envelopes every 
month to make the process more fun. 
Buying stuff online is more of a hassle 
now, since she has to go find her wal- 
let and type in her information. But she 
says it’s made a huge difference in her 
spending. “It’s just so easy to fall into 
using your credit card and not keep 
track of what’s going on,” she says. 


WHY A BURGER 
COSTS MORE 


By Alana Semuels 


Inflation has slowed in 
recent months, but prices 
are still edging up, includ- 
ing for food. 

Take the ingredients 
of an all-American meal: 
a burger and fries. At the 
average U.S. grocery store, 
they now cost about $4.69, 
roughly a dollar more than 
in 2019. That’s up some 
30% over five years— 
though the rise since 2023 
has been only pennies. 

Wells Fargo chief agri- 
cultural economist Michael 
Swanson breaks down the 
factors bite by bite: 


Economists refer to the way people 
organize and spend their money as 
mental accounting. Humans are often 
irrational with the way they choose to 
spend and save money—splurging with 
a $100 bill found on the sidewalk while 
fastidiously saving every penny of their 
salary, for instance, or spending more 
money on the same item if they’re pay- 
ing via credit card than if using cash. 

Mental accounting is a big reason 


BREAD 


Strong competition drove the 
price of bread extremely low from 
2014 to 2019. Then Russia's 
2022 invasion of Ukraine sent 
wheat prices soaring, allowing 
bakeries to bring bread prices 
in line with their labor, energy, 
and transportation costs. 


people spend more with friction- 
less payments. Consumers think of 
new apps like Buy Now Pay Later or 
Apple Pay as a separate budget cate- 
gory that enables new spending, says 
Michael Gelman, a finance professor at 
the University of Delaware. In an ex- 
periment, Gelman tracked the behav- 
ior of consumers who had received a 
random credit card in the mail. While 
those consumers’ spending behavior 


TOMATOES 


One of the only foods that 
have not experienced major 
price increases over the 
past four years. Farmers 
in both Mexico and the U.S. 
have been able to produce 
additional tomatoes 
without spending more 

money to do so. 


POTATOES 


ROMAINE LETTUCE 


An insect-born virus 
destroyed huge swaths of 
lettuce crops in California 
in 2022, causing costs to 
spike. The price has fallen 
since then, but labor and 

transportation costs are 
still higher than in 2019, 
which means suppliers 
aren’t rushing to bring 
down prices further. 
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GROUND BEEF 


There were 87.2 million cows in 
the U.S. in early 2024, the fewest 


since 1951. Farmers reduced 


their herds to save money during 


drought years. Now, as they 
try to rebuild their herds, they 
are competing over the limited 
animals available. Cow—and 
beef—prices keep ticking up, 
and economists predict they'll 
hit record highs this year. 


AMERICAN 
CHEESE 


The price of milk was so low 
in 2022 that dairy farmers 
couldn’t make money, so they 
culled their herds. Cheese 
buyers, worried about being left 
empty-handed, started offering 
higher prices to suppliers. More 
culling may be coming in 2024, 
milk-production reports show. 


Potato crops in 2021 
and 2022 were severely 
affected by drought 
and wildfire smoke, 
reducing yields. With 
fewer potatoes in the 
U.S. and abroad, prices 
jumped. In 2023, 
though, U.S. potato 
production increased 
for the first time in 
seven years, which 
should temper prices. 
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on their old credit cards remained the 
same, they started to splurge on their 
new one, dropping 26% more than peo- 
ple who had not received a new card. 
“Once you open a new budget category, 
you manage it separately,” he says. “It 
can have an effect on total consump- 
tion: you consume more because you 
have the opportunity.” 

Yanibel Colon, a 35-year-old ac- 
count manager in the Bronx, was once 
the type of person who would buy 
things with cash and use her credit 
cards for emergencies. But cooped 
up at home during the pandemic, she 
started putting more things on her 
credit card, and using Buy Now Pay 
Later services. She mentally catego- 
rized Buy Now Pay Later spending 
as cash, which got her into trouble. 
“T was like, ‘Well, it’s not a credit 
card, I don’t have payments,” she 
says. Now, she sets a 
budget every month 


in debt is related to the difficulty 
many face in keeping track of their 
spending. The proliferation of fin- 
tech like Apple Pay and Buy Now Pay 
Later “creates this scattered universe 
of different payment options that can 
lead to overspending and financial in- 
stability,’ says Bruce McClary, senior 
vice president at the National Foun- 
dation for Credit Counseling (NFCC), 
the largest nonprofit financial- 
counseling organization in the U.S. 


IT’S ESPECIALLY HARD to track all 
this spending because many of the 
apps that helped people do so have 
disappeared in recent years. Mint, the 
personal-finance app, will be shutting 
down on Match 23, according to Intuit, 
the company that owns it. There aren't 
many good free options left. 
But there are a few ways that credit 
counselors say people 
can combat overspend- 
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ceed them, no matter 
how she is paying. 


STRONG CONSUMER 
spending has helped 
stimulate the economy 
and provided healthy 
profits for companies 
that depend on the American con- 
sumer. Walmart saw online sales grow 
17% in the last quarter, and made about 
$1.2 million a minute in 2023. Amazon 
recently reported its highest operating 
profit in history. 

But many American consumers are 
spending beyond their means. House- 
hold debt reached a record $17.5 trillion 
in the fourth quarter of 2023, surging 
$3.4 trillion since the end of 2019, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Credit-card debt has “passed 
a milestone,” says Michele Raneri, VP 
and head of U.S. research and consult- 
ing at TransUnion. Card balances now 
stand at $1.05 trillion, 13% higher than 
a year ago. The percentage of credit- 
card balances that are 90 days or more 
delinquent ticked up in the last quar- 
ter of 2023, according to the New York 
Fed, reaching nearly 10%. 

Credit counselors say that the rise 
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ucator whose book, In- 
vest Like a Girl, comes 
out March 26, tells 
people to set up their 
phones so that they 
get a notification every 
time they make a pur- 
chase, no matter what 
payment method they use. “That way,” 
Spangler says, “you're not just swiping 
into the void.” 

The NFCC’s McClary recommends 
having only a few accounts where you 
spend money so that you can track 
them. It’s easy, he says, to set up new ac- 
counts and forget that they charge your 
credit card, which makes it harder to 
calculate whether you're overspending. 

As for me, I’ve started putting re- 
minders on my calendar to check my 
credit-card balances so that I can track 
how my spending on apps is piling up. 
Not that it’s easy. Digital payments are 
swift, but the process of logging into 
my account to track them is a headache 
that involves remembering bank pass- 
words and logins and then waiting for 
the bank to send me a code to verify 
my identity. If spending money were 
as hard as tracking it, we might not do 
so much of it. 
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HOW TO HAVE 
A LOW-SPEND 
MONTH 


By Simmone Shah 


A popular budgeting trend on TikTok 
encourages participants to spend 
a month paying only for essentials 
while strictly limiting discretionary 
spending. Here’s how to get started: 


SET YOUR INTENTIONS: Identify your 
reasons and goals to help you stay 
ontrack. 


BE MINDFUL ABOUT PURCHASES: 
Take a hard look at your monthly 
budget even if it scares you, says 
Sarah Paulson, a financial planner 
with Valkyrie Finance. She suggests 
starting off by cutting back on one 
category you overspend on—like 
making coffee at home or refraining 
from food-delivery orders. 


DON’T BE TOO RESTRICTIVE: Cutting 
back too much in a low-spend 
month might result in overspend- 
ing once the challenge is over. Be 
honest with yourself about where 
you might be overspending, without 
completely depriving yourself of joy. 
If you look forward to your monthly 
facial or treat yourself with takeout 
ona Friday night, factor those in. 


REPURPOSE YOUR SAVINGS: “If 
you find that you can spend $100 
less inacertain category, the next 
month, take that $100 that you 
were spending in that category and 
immediately save it somewhere,” 
says Jack Heintzelman, a financial 
planner at Boston Wealth. 

Also automate savings going 
into a retirement or savings fund, 
or toward debt repayments. 


JOIN A COMMUNITY: Ask a partner, 
family member, or friend to join you 
in the challenge to help you stay 

on track and keep you accountable. 
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LETTING GO OF 
MY DEBT SHAME 


By Jamie Feldman 


I’M GENERALLY NOT ASHAMED TO 
talk about personal matters. In fact, 
I’m known for oversharing. At parties, 
I’m always good for a few cringey anec- 
dotes plucked from my lackluster dat- 
ing life. As a writer, I’ve never shied 
away from sharing the vulnerable, 
sometimes ugly, side of my evolving 
relationship with self-worth. Even my 
earliest report cards mention my gar- 
rulous nature: “Jamie Feldman: Talks 
too much.” 

But there’s one topic that I’ve kept 
quiet for as long as I could remember: 
money—or in recent years, the lack of it. 

I’ve maintained a fluctuating level 
of credit-card debt for over a de- 
cade. At its highest, it hovered around 
$18,000. From that first moment in 
my hopeful early 20s when I felt the 
shiny piece of plastic in my hands, I 
was hooked. Now this, I thought, was 
freedom. I recklessly opened card 
after card, blatantly ignoring interest 
rates, skating by on minimum pay- 
ments, and maintaining a hefty bal- 
ance at all times. 

Growing up, there wasn’t a whole lot 
of talk about money in my house. There 
was just a general sense there was never 
really enough of it. As a result, I have, 
for the majority of my adult life, main- 
tained a pretty precarious balancing 
act of living both in a scarcity mindset 
and way beyond my means. I’ve gone 
through periods of unflinchingly fork- 
ing my credit card over at a $100-per- 
person group dinner, then spent the 
following weeks living off of ramen 
and tinned fish. I’ve thrown caution 
to the wind and booked trips because 
“T deserve it!” then spent hours spiral- 
ing at the sight of my bank account, if 
I wasn’t too afraid to even check my 
bank account, that is. I also naively as- 
sumed I was the only one with this kind 
of debt. The only explanation I could 
fathom for this mindset was deep, in- 
ternalized shame. 

The facade started to show its cracks 
in 2021, when smack in the middle of 
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the pandemic, I lost my job—a job that 
Thad held for over seven years and was 
the only thing keeping me afloat in the 
sea of my spending habits. Suddenly, 
the debt was something I needed to 
face. Now. 

First, I confided in a close friend, 
which admittedly was terrifying. I 
was convinced that she’d see me dif- 
ferently, or feel as though Id tricked 
her into thinking I was a good person 
all of these years when, actually, I had 
this deep, dark secret 
the whole time. 

What actually hap- 
pened was this: She sim- 
ply said, “OK,” marched 
me straight into her of- 
fice, pulled up a chair 
and her favorite budget- 
ing software, Tiller, and 
sat there with me at her 
desk for hours, teach- 
ing me how to use it and exactly how 
to make a budget. Most importantly, 
she taught me how to stop avoiding the 
problem. She showed me that my trou- 
ble with finances was not—and is not— 
indicative of who I am as a person. It 
was invaluable. 


ONCE I OPENED that door to the se- 
cret, I realized it was up to me to make 
sure it stayed open. Telling one person 
provided me with a huge sense of re- 
lief. I wasn’t alone. But then came the 
hard part: holding myself account- 
able. I needed to do something so 


Getting out —»°t 
of debtisa 
group sport, 
notasolo 
mission 


brash, loud, and dramatic that noth- 
ing would remain in the shadows of 
my denial. 

Telling the entire internet might 
sound extreme, but I knew I’d be less 
inclined to give up if there were some 
stakes involved. So I opened a TikTok 
account and started talking. In one 
breathless post, I shared the full story 
of my debt with the entire internet. 
There was a sense of anonymity that 
gave me confidence that this was just 

a mental exercise. 

Of course, it was 
anonymous at 
all. Suddenly people 
started liking my vid- 
eos. I went from a cou- 
ple hundred follow- 
ers to 20,000 within a 
few weeks. I realized I 
hadn’t really thought 
this out. What would 
all these people think of me? 

But what came next was far scarier. 
Friends, acquaintances, and family 
members started to follow me. What 
was I thinking? Not only was I worried 
about embarrassing myself, I was wor- 
rying about embarrassing them. What 
would my mom think? My aunt, my 
nana, what would all our family friends 
think? I braced for judgment. 

Turns out, I was bracing for noth- 
ing. Not only did the thousands of 
strangers reach out with kind words, 
so did my friends and family. My 
mom sent supportive, emoji-filled 


cheers. My friends encouraged me to 
keep going, invited me over for din- 
ner, and indulged my new budget- 
friendly suggestions when we made 
plans. But what was perhaps more 
surprising was that everyone had 
their own money story to share. My 
DMs were flooded with people tell- 
ing me their debt stories, and my 
comments were full of cheers of 
recognition and solidarity. In some 
cases, I was the first person they’d 
ever spoken to about it. Breaking 
my silence helped them break theirs, 
and together we realized that talking 
about it was the only way to escape 
the deep shame that underlies that 
silence—and the only way to pave a 
different path forward. 

I’m not a personal-finance expert, 
and I don’t pretend to be. In fact, I 
find most experts get it wrong. Most 
of them tell you to change your be- 
havior but don’t acknowledge the 
deep-seated reasons why that be- 
havior started in the first place. They 
also often rely on their own shame 
tactics to change your behavior: you 
don’t work hard enough; you're stu- 
pid for getting yourself into this situ- 
ation; you should feel like you’re suf- 
fering while you pay debt down so 
you don’t get yourself into it again. 
This is only doubling down on the 
root cause. My goal, instead, is to 
continue telling my story, and to help 
people get comfortable with the fact 
that getting out of debt is a group 
sport, not a solo mission. 

My life looks a lot different now 
than it did three years ago. My social 
calendar is smaller. I move slowly 
and with intention. I track my spend- 
ing and, for the first time in my life, 
I have a budget. And I have a com- 
munity of people to share that with, 
who see me, debt and all, and refuse 
to believe my financial issues have 
anything to do with my goodness or 
humanity. 

Ihave rejected all of my prior judg- 
ments of being in debt—toward both 
myself and others. Shame is not an 
effective tool for change, but connec- 
tion certainly is. 


Feldman is a journalist and TikTok 
content creator 


A 60/30/10 BUDGET 
EN ROUTE TO 50/30/20 


By Martha C. White 


In 2006, Elizabeth War- 
ren, then a Harvard Law 
School professor, popu- 
larized the 50/30/20 
rule, in her book All Your 
Worth: The Ultimate 
Lifetime Money Plan. 

Warren, nowa U.S. 
Senator, advised a bud- 
get allocating half one’s 
income for “needs” 
like rent, mortgage pay- 
ments, utilities, and car 
payments. A 30% share 
goes toward “wants”— 
discretionary purchases 
like a vacation or an ad- 
free streaming package. 
The remaining 20% is for 
socking away in an emer- 
gency fund or retirement 
account, or to pay off 
high-interest debt. 

Nearly 20 years 
on, the economy has 
shifted. Rents have 
soared by 129% since 
1999, while incomes are 
up just 77%, according 
to Moody’s Analytics. 
Experts say the budget 
framework’s propor- 
tions can be adjusted 
accordingly. 

If you're a young 
adult with years ahead 
of you to save for retire- 
ment, “60/30/10 is 
just fine,” says Michael 
Finke, professor of 
wealth management at 
the American College 
of Financial Services. 
As you reach middle age, 
you can increase that 
savings rate, he says. 

Rather than trying 
to conform to the 
50/30/20 model as 
soon as you graduate 
from college, give your- 
self a five-year window 


to work up to your 
optimal savings level, 
suggests Brian Walsh, 
head of advice and plan- 
ning at digital bank SoFi. 
By that point in your 
career, you'll likely have 
enough work experience 
to increase your earn- 
ings through promotions 
or switching jobs. 

“What people decide 


to do when they geta 
raise or they get a bonus 
has a [big] effect on 
their overall financial 
well-being,” says Walsh. 
If you can maintain your 
current budget and 
lifestyle, or increase 
your budget by half of 
your new income level, 
you can work up to that 
20% goal without 
feeling deprived. 

If you work for an 
employer that offers to 
match retirement-plan 
contributions, prioritize 
your savings to ensure 
you meet the threshold. 
“Make sure you get 
every single cent of the 


employer match. It’s 
a 100% return on your 


investment,” Finke says. 


Those employer contri- 
butions count toward 
your savings target, so 
a 50% match on your 
6% income contribution 
would bring you within 
striking distance of that 
10% savings goal. 
Likewise, paying off 
high-interest credit-card 
debt and building an 
emergency fund should 
go to the top of every 
young adult’s to-do list, 
says Elizabeth Penning- 
ton at financial-planning 


firm Fearless Finance. 
With new credit-card 
interest rates as high 
as 20.74%, letting bal- 
ances creep up can be 
“dangerous,” she says. 
It might be tempt- 
ing to slash the 30% 
“wants” budget, but 
it’s unwise. “I never 
recommend taking that 
to zero,” says Kevin L. 
Matthews II, founder 
of financial-education 
firm BuildingBread. 
“It’s like a crash diet. 
If you deprive yourself 
of everything, you're 
going to overspend and 
put yourself ina much 
worse position.” 
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THERE IS ZERO CHANCE, AIDES INSIST, 
of accessing the second floor. The upper 
reaches of Bangkok’s Venetian Gothic 
Government House are strictly for off- 
cial work. Journalists (and even respect- 
able guests) are only permitted to loi- 
ter among the watercolors and marble 
ornaments that adorn the ground-floor 
reception rooms. Everything above the 
grand staircase is strictly off-limits. 

It doesn’t take long for Thai Prime 
Minister Srettha Thavisin to overrule 
this staid protocol, beckoning me up to 
his inner sanctum on the second floor, 
banishing the chastened courtiers and 
settling down to chat for an hour with- 
out notes. 

A former property mogul who took 
office in September, the 62-year-old 
Srettha is nothing if not outgoing. He 
has made over 10 foreign trips to court 
investors including China, Japan, the 
U.S., and the World Economic Forum 
at Davos, Switzerland. The small meet- 
ing room where he sits down with TIME 
is ringed by whiteboards chock-full of 
scrawled policy objectives: digital wal- 
lets, national aviation hubs, potash min- 
ing, Tesla. His efforts are already paying 
dividends: foreign direct investment 
(FDI) in the fourth quarter of last year 
was double year over year. In Novem- 
ber alone, he unveiled investments in 
Thailand by Amazon Web Services, 
Google, and Microsoft worth a com- 
bined $8.3 billion. It’s with a salesman’s 
avuncular charm that he says, “I want to 
tell the world that Thailand is open for 
business again.” 

It’s about time. For the past two de- 
cades, the self-styled Land of Smiles has 
been racked by bitter political schisms 
that led the Thai military to seize power 
in a 2014 coup and rewrite the consti- 
tution to guarantee a guiding role for 
the nation’s armed forces. (Srettha re- 
placed the general who staged that 
putsch.) But under the following decade 
of fumbling quasi-military rule, Thai- 
land’s economy—Southeast Asia’s sec- 
ond biggest—stagnated while inequal- 
ity soared. In 2018, Thailand’s richest 
1% controlled 66.9% of its wealth, 
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according to the Credit Suisse Global 
Wealth Databook. (In the U.S., it’s 
around 26.5%) Meanwhile, thousands 
of young people took to the streets over 
the past four years to demand the mili- 
tary and royal palace stop meddling in 
the democratic process, flashing the 
three-fingered Hunger Games salute as 
a sign of dissatisfaction with both the 
democratic vacuum and fiscal bungling. 
Average GDP growth in Thailand—a 
country of 70 million—has been below 
2% over the past decade, while neigh- 
bors like the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and Vietnam registered double to tri- 
ple that rate and ate Thailand’s lunch 
on FDI. Compounding matters, the pan- 
demic devastated Thailand’s vital tour- 
ism industry, with foreign arrivals still 
only 70% of its 2019 peak. “Thailand 
has been a real laggard in terms of re- 
covery from the pandemic,” says Gareth 
Leather, a senior economist for Asia at 
Capital Economics. “It’s worse than 
pretty much anywhere else in Asia.” 
Srettha is straightforward about the 
stakes. Thailand is in an “economic cri- 
sis,’ he says, one that must be tackled 
head-on. Already, he’s slashed fuel du- 
ties, announced a three-year debt mor- 
atorium for beleaguered farmers, and 
plans to roll out a digital-wallet scheme 
that will hand 10,000 baht ($280) to 


‘LT WANT TO TELL 

THE WORLD THAT 
THAILAND IS OPEN 
FOR BUSINESS AGAIN.’ 


—PRIME MINISTER SRETTHA THAVISIN 


every Thai adult to stimulate consump- 
tion. He’s waived visas for visitors from 
China and India, with plans to extend 
to several other countries. Aside from 
tourism, Srettha wants to boost Thai- 
land’s role as a logistics, health care, and 
financial hub. He’s also set about raising 
Thailand’s profile on the world stage, 
hosting U.S. National Security Adviser 
Jake Sullivan and China’s top diplomat 
Wang Yi in January for sensitive discus- 
sions between the superpower rivals. He 
hopes Thailand, America’s oldest ally in 
Asia with deep historical and cultural 
links to China, can serve as “a bridge” 
and “safe space,” he says, while enhanc- 
ing its international prestige: “I want to 
see Thailand shine.” 

Yet the path ahead remains distinctly 
murky. Srettha’s Pheu Thai (For Thais) 
party did not win May’s general elec- 
tion but came in second behind the 
antiestablishment Move Forward Party, 
whose radical manifesto called for bri- 
dling the nation’s generals, conglomer- 
ates, and royal palace. It was blocked 
from power by a military-appointed 
Senate despite securing a plural- 
ity of 151 out of 500 legislative seats. 
Pheu Thai then cobbled together a mot- 
ley coalition of 10 royalist and establish- 
ment parties to secure Srettha the top 
job thanks to Senate backing. 

The paradox is that Srettha is fight- 
ing to fix Thailand’s economy by part- 
nering with the same forces invested in 
thwarting major reform. And given the 
dire state of the Thai economy and his 
contentious route to power, he is under 
intense pressure to deliver real gains— 
and fast. Not that Srettha chooses to 
frame things in quite those terms. 
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“Pressure doesn’t come from being 
runner-up,” he says of the election. 
“Pressure comes from the need to 
[tackle] poverty, to improve the well- 
being of all Thais. Those are the pres- 
sures I face every day.” 


FEW THAIS SAw Srettha’s political rise 
coming. Formerly the CEO of prop- 
erty developer Sansiri, he only joined 
Pheu Thai in 2022 and held no pub- 
lic office until he scored the top one. 
After earning his undergraduate de- 
gree in civil engineering at Bangkok’s 
prestigious Chulalongkorn University, 
he studied economics at the University 
of Massachusetts Amherst and then 
gained his M.B.A. at Claremont Grad- 
uate University. His nickname is Nid, 
which means tiny in Thai—a wry flick to 
that fact the 6 ft. 3 in. leader is anything 
but—and has a reputation for being 
both dynamic and short-tempered. 

Srettha’s overwhelming desire is to 
cut to the chase. He is only the second 
Prime Minister in Thai history to install 
a bedroom at Government House rather 
than commute through Bangkok’s noto- 
riously snarled streets. On the bed sits 
a stuffed-doll rendition of Srettha he 
was gifted, complete with trademark 
gaudy socks. (Srettha’s penchant for lu- 
minous red or pink socks has sparked 
heated social media debates on proto- 
col.) Exposed racks of business suits 
and formal wear fill one corner; gym 
equipment occupies an anteroom. Aides 
glued to laptops crowd around a large 
communal desk. 

“T can have early-morning and late- 
night meetings, which is ideal,” he says 
of his new digs. “And I don’t have to 


From left: Pheu Thai party 
candidates in May; Srettha 
arrives at party HQ in August; 
protesters hold a portrait 
of opposition-party leader 
Pita Limjaroenrat in July 


disrupt the traffic with motorcades.” Not 
a single scrap of paper lies on Srettha’s 
official desk; he prefers to float between 
different teams depending on the dis- 
cussion, though he always carries a tat- 
tered leather briefcase that he bought 
in Germany 36 years ago. “I think the 
only time I used the desk was to take a 
call from [Israeli Prime Minister Benja- 
min] Netanyahu,” he says. 

Srettha is not the first businessman 
turned politician to strive for corpo- 
rate dynamism in government, though 
all are confronted by the moment when 
the differences between boardroom and 
Cabinet are laid bare. For Srettha, that 
came barely a month into office when 
Hamas’ Oct. 7 attack on Israel claimed 
the lives of 39 Thai migrant workers 
and took 32 others captive. His govern- 
ment has since negotiated the release of 
all but eight hostages. “The news came 
out slowly, but what struck me most 
were the deaths,” he says. “Soon it was 
eight, nine, 10. I just remember feeling, 
When is it going to stop?” 

Since then, getting the country 
moving has been his overriding focus. 
In addition to Prime Minister, Srettha 
also serves as Finance Minister, yet 
Thailand still hasn’t passed a national 
budget, postelection wrangling se- 
verely hamstringing his ability to enact 
meaningful change. The digital-wallet 


rollout has put him at loggerheads with 
the Bank of Thailand, which fears the 
$15 billion cash handout will spark in- 
flation. “Being CEO of a company, you 
realize you have a limited amount of 
power,” he says. “But what I find most 
surprising is the lack of power that the 
Prime Minister has.” 

Srettha less than most. No matter his 
rangy physique, another more diminu- 
tive figure looms over Thai politics. 
Pheu Thai’s founder and patriarch, bil- 
lionaire former Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shinawatra, returned from 15 years of 
self-imposed exile on the same day that 
Srettha was confirmed as Prime Minis- 
ter. Thaksin was arrested at the airport 
and sentenced to eight years for his- 
torical convictions of corruption and 
abuse of power, though within hours 
the 74-year-old was transferred from 
jail cell to a hospital suite. On Feb. 18, 
he was granted special parole. 

That Pheu Thai entered a Faustian 
pact with the military and palace to 
engineer Thaksin’s return has enraged 
both progressive Thais and diehard 
supporters, some of whom burned effi- 
gies in protest outside the party’s head- 
quarters. “Pheu Thai betrayed the Thai 
people,” says Dr. Weng Tojirakarn, a for- 
mer Pheu Thai lawmaker and a leader 
of the pro-Thaksin Red Shirt protest 
movement. 

Bold reform plans like ending mil- 
itary conscription have since been 
shelved. The overwhelming impres- 
sion across Thailand is that Srettha 
is merely a stooge for Thaksin and 
that same elite power nexus. “He’s a 
puppet,’ says Chuwit Kamolvisit, an 
anticorruption crusader. “Thaksin 
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has the remote control—right, left, 
Mr. Srettha has to go that way.” 

Srettha bristles at the suggestion. “I 
am in control,” he says resolutely. 

Srettha has made it abundantly clear 
where his focus is: foreign investment, 
trade, and trying to energize a mori- 
bund economy. Many Thais fear that 
values are back-burnered as a result. 
True, Srettha’s government is pushing 
through legislation on marriage equal- 
ity and LGBT rights, which have broad 
public backing and could boost tourism 
through so-called pink-dollar arrivals. 
Yet myriad other issues seem to be back- 
sliding. Srettha is mulling rolling back 
reforms to Thailand’s fishing industry, 
for example, which were designed to 
curb once rampant human trafficking. 
“It’s pretty clear that human rights are 
not at the top of Srettha’s agenda,” says 
Phil Robertson, Asia deputy director for 
Human Rights Watch. 

Nor, it appears, is national recon- 
ciliation. Almost 2,000 young Thais 
are still facing prosecutions for actions 
connected to peaceful pro-democracy 
protests that gripped the nation in 2020 
and 2021. On Feb. 12, two Thai jour- 
nalists were arrested for interviewing 
an activist who spray-painted an an- 
archist symbol and a symbol critical of 
lése-majesté royal-defamation laws on 
a Bangkok temple wall. Since Novem- 
ber 2020, more than 200 people have 
been arrested under the draconian leg- 
islation, the youngest just 14 years old; 
last March a man was jailed for two 
years merely for selling satirical calen- 
dars featuring a rubber duck—a pro- 
democracy protest symbol. The Move 
Forward party’s manifesto pledge to re- 
form the much-maligned law was one of 
the drivers behind its landslide election 
victory. Srettha, however, sees no issues. 
“The right to fair justice, the right to be 
heard, is there,” he insists. 

It’s ruthless pragmatism that he ap- 
plies to foreign policy too. In October, 
Srettha met with Chinese President 
Xi Jinping in Beijing to solicit Chinese 
investment, especially for a $3 billion 
southern land-bridge project, which 
aims to link the Andaman Sea port of 
Ranong via road, rail, and gas pipeline 
to Chumphon on the Thai Gulf, some 
60 miles away. Asked his impression of 
Xi, Srettha pauses. “As a world leader, 
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there’s an aura about him,” he says even- 
tually. “I think he wants to trade. I think 
he doesn’t look to create any problems. 
He’s not looking for war.” 

The same cannot be said of Vladimir 
Putin, whom Srettha also met in Octo- 
ber and invited to pay an official visit to 
Thailand despite an International Crim- 
inal Court (ICC) arrest warrant for the 
Russian President related to the forced 
deportation of Ukrainian children. 
(Thailand has signed but not ratified 
the ICC statute.) Srettha’s cozying-up to 
Putin has naturally raised eyebrows in 
Washington. “We’ve made clear [to the 
Thai government] our concerns about 
Putin’s actions and activities, including 
the unprovoked aggression in Ukraine,” 
says a senior U.S. official, speaking on 
background because of the sensitive na- 
ture of discussions. The recent death of 
Russian dissident Alexei Navalny in a 
Siberian penal colony—which Presi- 
dent Joe Biden called “yet more proof 
of Putin’s brutality”—has added to the 
diplomatic unease. Srettha shrugs off 
any criticism. “Is there evidence that 
[Putin] is responsible?” he asks. “It’s a 
crime committed on their soil, if it is, 
indeed, acrime. We don’t interfere with 
other nations’ sovereignty.” 

For Srettha, the more than 1 million 
free-spending Russian tourists who 
visit Thailand every year take prece- 
dence. He has offered 90-day visa-free 
entry to all Russian passport holders— 
three times as long as Americans enjoy. 
“Srettha will leave no stone unturned in 
trying to bring more tourists to Thailand 
and do business deals,” says Robertson. 

But while Srettha tours the world 
hawking Thailand as an investment 
destination, it’s common knowledge 
that the nation is an oligopoly domi- 
nated by a handful of large conglomer- 
ates. For one, selling small-batch beer 
is banned in Thailand under a decades- 
old law that shields two huge family-run 


‘IT’S PRETTY CLEAR 
THAT HUMAN RIGHTS 
ARE NOT AT THE TOP OF 
SRETTHA’S AGENDA.’ 


—PHIL ROBERTSON, ASIA DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR FOR HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH 


corporations that monopolize 90% of an 
$8 billion market. And for over two de- 
cades, one firm with close government 
ties has been awarded the sole duty-free 
concession to Bangkok’s main airports, 
creating a multibillion-dollar family em- 
pire from scratch. “International com- 
panies would like to get into the telecom 
sector, the retail sector, the beverage 
sector, but everybody knows that these 
sectors are largely already occupied,” 
says Duncan McCargo, a professor and 
Thailand expert at Singapore’s Nanyang 
Technological University. 

Although Pheu Thai’s manifesto 
pledged to trim the power of conglom- 
erates, just one week after he was con- 
firmed as Prime Minister, Srettha at- 
tended a dinner hosted by half a dozen 
heads of the nation’s largest compa- 
nies, sharing the photo on X. Today, 
Srettha doesn’t see much wrong with 
the status quo, insisting there’s space 
for both Thai and foreign entrepreneurs 
to find market share. “I don’t think [the 
economy] is purely dominated by global 
conglomerates,” he says. 

A large number of Thais disagree, 
as evidenced by the 14 million votes 
cast for Move Forward’s bold pledge 
for “de-centralization and demonopo- 
lization,” says the party’s former leader 
Pita Limjaroenrat, who by rights should 
today be Prime Minister. Srettha “is still 
stuck in the era of trickle-down econom- 
ics,’ Pita tells TIME inside Thailand’s 
teak-and-glass parliament building. 

Srettha is all too happy to make un- 
scheduled visits to Bangkok’s Suvarna- 
bhumi International Airport to chastise 
staff on inefficiencies, and publicly la- 
ment Taylor Swift’s decision to play the 
Southeast Asian leg of her Eras Tour in 
Singapore over Bangkok. But eschew- 
ing the pomp and protocol of Govern- 
ment House is the easy part. Srettha will 
ultimately be judged on making tough 
choices to uplift society’s bottom even 
at the expense of his elite backers. Bold 
reform, after all, is what the Thai econ- 
omy desperately needs. 

“From being the CEO of a com- 
pany to the CEO of a country, there 
are many more stakeholders,’ he 
says. And just like in the board- 
room, power is never divided equally. 
—With reporting by LESLIE DICKSTEIN 
and JULIA ZORTHIAN/NEW yorK O 
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SUNNY CHOI IS HEADING FOR PARIS, 
WHERE HER SPORT—YES, SPORT— 
WILL MAKE ITS OLYMPIC DEBUT 


BY SEAN GREGORY 


HEN SUNNY CHOI TELLS STRANGERS SHE’S GOING 

to the Paris Olympics for breaking—more colloqui- 

ally known as breakdancing—she gets her fair share 
of quizzical stares. Sometimes people laugh. And she’s seen 
the comments when, say, the Team USA account posts on X 
about her event. “What the?” replied one man. “Please no,” 
wrote another. Someone used the clown emoji. 

Often Choi laughs with her haters. I know, it’s crazy, right? 
She explains that breakers today don’t carry around cardboard 
and start spinning on street corners, like they did in the 1980s. 
The sold-out inaugural Olympic competition in August will 
take place at a dedicated venue in the Place de la Concorde, the 
largest public square in the French capital. Still, it can be diffi- 
cult to convince someone, on the spot, of breaking’s worthiness 
as an Olympic sport. “I just have to hope that you see it one 
day,’ says Choi, 35, over green tea at a coffee shop in Queens, 
N.Y., where she’s lived and danced for more than a decade. 

Breaking is a judged event, just like ratings darlings gym- 
nastics and figure skating. Even better, since breakers bat- 
tle head-to-head, there’s no convoluted points system. Who- 
ever moves better moves on. At the Pan American Games in 
Santiago, Chile, in November, Choi front-flipped, shuffled 
her feet, spun to the ground before flashing a peace sign at 
her opponent, B-girl Luma of Colombia, as if to say, “This is 
mine.” The judges agreed. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind this is a sport,’ says Choi, 
whose first name is actually Sun. Her parents nicknamed her 
Sunny at a young age, and she kept it for her B-girl stage name. 
“Dance, art, sport, all together. These things aren’t mutually ex- 
clusive. It’s one of those things, like politics. When somebody 
is so far in one direction, you can’t help them see the other. 
I don’t feel like it’s my place to change everybody’s mind.” 

And yet if the appearance of breaking at the Olympics is 
unexpected, so, too, is Choi’s participation. A 30-something 
Korean American daughter of Ph.D.s who grew up in the South 
listening to classical music and attended the Wharton School 
at the University of Pennsylvania before becoming a cosmetics 
executive making the debut U.S. Olympic team for breaking 
was probably not on anyone’s betting slip. “Breaking comes 
from Black and brown communities in the Bronx,” Choi says, 
“and when it goes to the Olympics, we know these aren’t the 
ones who are going to get all the money. I think it’s our respon- 
sibility, as the first breakers who go, to be mindful of this.” 

Still, as she prepares for the Games—perhaps the most un- 
likely Paris Olympian in Paris’ most unlikely Olympic sport— 


PARIS 
OLYMPICS 


she feels she’s exactly where she’s sup- 
posed to be. “What’s so cool about 
breaking is you get to be authentically 
you,” says Choi. “Nobody dictates who 
you need to be while you’re dancing.” 


JUNG-IN CHOI WENT into labor in No- 
vember 1988 while teaching a statistics 
class at Tennessee Tech, in Cookeville. 
Students called her husband Kyung-ju 
Choi to drive her to the hospital where 
Sunny, the third of their four kids and 
only girl, was born. 

Sunny’s mother and father had emi- 
grated from Daegu, South Korea, a de- 
cade earlier as doctoral candidates at 
the University of Tennessee in math 
and polymer engineering, respectively. 
They raised their kids to work hard in 
school and put them all in piano lessons. 
Sunny also became a competitive gym- 
nast. “I remember her doing cartwheels 
in diapers,” says her oldest brother Jin. 
She watched the 1992 Olympic gymnas- 
tics competition in her Little Mermaid 
tutu. On the drive to her first gymnastics 
class, 3-year-old Sunny asked if she was 
getting the gold medal that day. 

Though she considered pursuing 
the Olympics, when she was around 12 
the family decided against it. She kept 
competing while attending high school 
in Kentucky, where they had moved 
when she was 7, but the decision not 
to go quite as big did little to prevent 
her from burning out. She threw her- 
self into AP classes and would conk out 
studying. “I even volunteered to do her 
math homework so she could sleep,” her 
mom says. “She said no.” Knee injuries 
also took a toll. In high school, Choi 
says, she had suicidal ideation. She was 
so fatigued, she sometimes hallucinated, 
once stopping her car on a highway late 
at night, because she thought she saw an 
object in front of her. Luckily the road 
was empty. “I was a mess,” says Choi. 

Like many an overachieving high 
school student, Choi let loose in col- 
lege, “drinking almost every single day,” 
she says. One night her freshman year, 
however, she spotted members of 
Freaks of the Beat, the Penn breaking 
club, dancing on a campus walkway. 
They persuaded her to come to a class. 
Breaking gave her the same adrenaline 
rush as gymnastics in a more commu- 
nal environment. “You don’t go upside 
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down in many other sports,” she notes. 

Choi graduated in 2011 and held a se- 
ries of jobs in Philly and New York City 
before landing at Estée Lauder. But she 
kept breaking on the side. By 2014, she 
was taking part in international compe- 
titions. Her family was unsure what to 
make of it. “They were like, ‘When are 
you going to get married and have kids? 
When are you going to grow up?’” says 
Choi, who has three circles tattooed on 
her wrist, each representing what she says 
was an encounter with ghosts in college. 

Breaking was added to the Paris 
Olympic program in 2020. In late 
2021, at acamp for the top U.S. break- 
ers, a coach asked aspiring Olympians 
to raise their hands. Every hand went 
up except Choi’s. Working as Estée 
Lauder’s director of global creative op- 
erations for skin care while training to 
make the U.S. team seemed untenable. 
Plus, she was still contending with soci- 
etal expectations. “My whole entire life, 
I’ve been doing what I should be doing 
as dictated by other people, society, cul- 
ture,” she says. 

Choi finished second at the World 
Games in July 2022; within six months, 
she had left her job. In September 2022, 
Jung-In attended a breaking event for 
the first time. Choi spotted her in the 
middle of the crowd for her first battle, 
which she won. But before the next one, 
her heart sank when she couldn’t find 
her mom. Turns out mom had moved 
closer for a better view of the action. 

Choi’s Pan Am Games gold auto- 
matically qualified her for Paris. She 
has deals with Nike and Samsung. “I’m 
so much happier since leaving my job,” 
says Choi. “I have more energy for the 
things I want to do. I feel present. I defi- 
nitely feel like a very different person.” 


‘NOBODY DICTATES 
WHO YOU NEED 
TO BE WHILE 
YOU'RE DANCING,’ 


—SUNNY CHOI 


BREAKING’S NAME Is derived from 
dancers hitting the floor during the in- 
strumental interludes on a record—the 
break—at parties in the Bronx in the 
1970s. Along with deejaying, emceeing, 
and graffiti artistry, breaking is consid- 
ered one of the four pillars of hip-hop, 
which celebrated its 50th anniversary 
last summer. “If those dancers weren’t 
reacting to that music, hip-hop as we 
know it would have never started,” says 
Serouj “Midus” Aprahamian, assistant 
professor of dance at the University of 
Illinois and author of The Birth of Break- 
ing: Hip-Hop History From the Floor Up. 

Media coined breakdancing to ex- 
plain the form more broadly. But that 
term now is considered a bit pejorative, 
carrying dated connotations that hark 
back to breaking’s pop-culture heyday. 
“Tf you call it breakdancing, you’re not a 
breaker,’ says Choi. “We’re not 14-year- 
old kids,’ explains Kevin Gopie, a.k.a. 
DJ Renegade, a mainstay of the U.K. 
hip-hop and dance scene. “We're grown- 
ass men who don’t dress in garish colors 
anymore.” 

In 1982, the New York City Rap Tour 
introduced the pillars of hip-hop to a 
global audience. But thanks to over- 
saturation and the rise of West Coast 
gangsta rap, breaking soon fell out of 
favor. “If you were still breaking in the 
late ’80s, early ’90s, people thought 
you're a bit of a loser,’ says DJ Renegade. 
“Tf you went to a club and you tried to 
break, they would kick you out.” The 
scene moved underground, and the ’9o0s 
brought the start of international com- 
petitions, like Battle of the Year, which 
began in Germany in 1990. Red Bull 
sponsored its first competition in 2001, 
and its events became some of the most 
prestigious. The International Olympic 
Committee (IOC), always looking for 
youth-oriented additions, gave breaking 
a trial run at the 2018 Youth Olympics 
in Buenos Aires. It was an unqualified 
success, attracting more than 50,000 
fans and earning a spot in Paris. 

While breaking enthusiasts acknowl- 
edge the opportunity the Olympics 
provide young dancers, some consider 
breaking’s inclusion in the Games bit- 
tersweet. The pioneers are unlikely to 
share in the spoils. “I’m not particularly 
excited about breaking in the Olympics,” 
says Imani Kai Johnson, associate dance 
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professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, Riverside. “My investment is in hip- 
hop as aculture with Africanist aesthetic 
foundations, and not as a sport that is 
increasingly detached from any cultural 
context.” Another sore spot: the World 
DanceSport Federation (WDSF), which, 
as an IOC-approved governing body, 
oversees the sport. The WDSF, which 
has its roots in ballroom dancing, has 
called in breakers like DJ Renegade to 
help devise a judging system and, ac- 
cording to WDSF president Shawn Tay, 
“ensure that the cultural values of the 
dance remain intact.” But many feel it 
has failed to elevate the sport or culture. 
“The WDSF has dropped the ball here,” 
says DJ Renegade. “They’ve done noth- 
ing, man. No promotion. Breaking is in 
the f-cking Olympics, man. Are you in- 
sane? This should be plastered every- 
where.” Tay points to WDSF’s work or- 
ganizing events throughout the world, 
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In front of the Queens Community 
House in Forest Hills, N.Y., 
a “legendary practice spot,” Choi says 


educating officials, and granting schol- 
arships, despite limited budgets. “Such 
statements are not terribly productive, 
but with any project of this size and stat- 
ure you can expect a certain amount of 
criticism, warranted or not,’ he says. 
“We have worked tirelessly over the 
years together with Paris 2024 and the 
IOC to prepare breaking for the Olym- 
pic Games.” 


NO MATTER HOW MUCH enthusiasm 
breaking generates in Paris, you won’t 
see itin L.A. in 2028. The sport was left 
off that program—flag football, well cap- 
italized by the NFL, was one of the new 
sports to make it in. But a strong show- 
ing could catapult its Olympic return in 


2032 and beyond. Thirty-two dancers 
will participate this year, and coming off 
her gold at the Pan Am Games, Choiis a 
contender to medal. 

“She’s got the high-scale aerial power 
moves,” says Mary Fogarty, an associ- 
ate professor of dance at York University 
in Toronto, who has judged events. She 
suggests, however, that Choi show more 
swagger. After all, the judges base their 
evaluations, in part, on personality and 
performativity. “I always wanted to see 
more of the funky side of her, because 
she’s got it,” says Fogarty. “She’s top of 
the world when all the pieces land for 
her. Especially if you’re representing the 
U.S., you’ve got to bring that funk out 
and show everyone that full package.” 

Choi’s a muscular 5 ft. 1in. and quick 
to flash a smile. Despite all the spinning 
on her hands, she keeps her nails impec- 
cable. Her strength coach, Aja Campbell, 
is pushing for a nail sponsor. And she 
builds a mean gingerbread house. “The 
cool thing about Sunny is, you know, 
she’s dressed in baggy clothing and she 
really embodies that breaker look, but 
then she has these parts of her that are 
so, so girlie and fun,” says Campbell. 

Choi has no regrets about her new ca- 
reer path and hopes to open a breaking 
center in New York City at some point 
after the Games. But she believes she’s 
sometimes her own worst enemy. She 
still struggles with self-doubt, which 
she partially attributes to growing up 
Asian American in majority-white areas 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. She was 
mocked. She felt invisible. She didn’t 
fit in at Wharton, and for years even 
felt like an outsider in breaking. While 
she now feels accepted in the breaking 
world, she hasn’t fully shaken her im- 
poster syndrome. “I walk into battles all 
the time, I’m like, ‘I can’t win this,” she 
says. “‘Today’s not my day-” 

In the months before the Games, 
she’ll be meeting with a sports psy- 
chologist to work on her mindset. But 
she is confident about one thing. No 
one who gives breaking a chance will 
be disappointed. “You feel our energy,” 
says Choi. “You feel the excitement, 
you feel the happiness or the anger or 
whatever emotion that the dancer is ex- 
pressing in that moment. It’s so visceral 
and raw. I don’t think you get that any- 
where else.” Oo 
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N MARCH 16, 1983, THE COUNTRY MUSIC 
Association (CMA) celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary, and I was invited. Buddy Killen, the song 
publisher who pitched “Heartbreak Hotel” to 
Elvis Presley, thought “the Black girl from Harvard” might 
just be the second coming of that hit’s songwriter, Mae Boren 
Axton. He put me on the guest list and paid for the tickets. 

It was a complicated night. The event was held at the 
DAR Constitution Hall, built by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, an infamous venue whose management 
had refused to allow Black opera star Marian Anderson 
to perform on its stage in 1939. I took special pleasure in 
seeing guitarist and singer Charley Pride stride onto that 
stage—in a building named to honor the U.S. Constitution, 
but run to exclude Black artists—and stake his claim as part 
of that “We the People” that document claims to represent. 

At one point in the ceremony, singer Roy Acuff an- 
nounced that “country music is a family.” Then he pro- 
claimed Jimmie Rodgers “the father” of that family. But 
he did not mention Lil Hardin Armstrong, the pianist who 
played on Rodgers’ hit “Blue Yodel No. 9.” Acuff nodded 
to Will Rogers, the comedian, but shamelessly omitted 
DeFord Bailey, the Grand Ole Opry’s first superstar. 

My idea to name and spotlight the First Family of Black A 
Country was conceived in that moment. It was nurtured Forebears, left to 
in the silence of missing names. Quiet as it was being kept, right: Lil Hardin 


country had Black founders. I knew it; Buddy Killen, who Armstrong; 
arrived in Nashville playing bass for a blackface comedy DeFord Bailey; 
act on the Grand Ole Opry, knew it; Roy Acuff, who had ee ia Hi 
: F : ay Charles; 
played on stages with Bailey, Ray Charles, and Pride, knew Charley Pride 


it. And more than four decades later, Beyoncé knew it when 
she broke the internet on Super Bowl Sunday by surprise- 
releasing two country songs and announcing an album, 

Act II, which has her devoted fans in the Beyhive buzzing 
about line-dancing into the summer of country. 

That evening back in 1983 was constructed to be coun- 
try’s coming-out party as a musical genre worthy of excep- 
tional respect because it was a reflection and celebration 
of America at its best. And that best was being defined as a 
family having only white founders—and not a single Black 
woman in sight. It was a fallacy that could only last so long. 


THE WAY I SEE IT, modern Black country was born on 
Dec. 10, 1927, when Bailey, descended from enslaved Ten- 
nesseans, lifted his harmonica to play “Pan American 
Blues” on the Nashville radio show Barn Dance. Fast for- 
ward to July 16, 1930, in Los Angeles, where Armstrong 
made country-music history as the first Black woman to 
play on a hillbilly record that sold a million copies. And Lil 
didn’t just play on the session—her piano drove the session. 
Country is not as many have posited: a genre with Black 
influence but without Black presence. Black women have 
been present since the earliest days of country’s existence 
as a recorded and commercially marketed music form. 
But a custom of cultural redlining has not only kept Black 
women out of country writing rooms, off country airwaves, 
off rodeo stages, off the country charts; it has also worked 
to keep the few Black women who managed to evade the 
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gatekeepers off the entertainment 
pages, and out of the history books. 

This would change. Nobody sitting 
in the room that night knew it, but 
there was a little girl toddling around 
a two-story house in Houston who 
would bring the long era of erasing 
Black country sounds and stories to 
an abrupt end. The calculated erasure 
that began at one large public party 
with expensive tickets in 1983 ended 
during another, Super Bow] LVIII, 
when Beyoncé released “Texas 
Hold ’Em” and “16 Carriages.” 

Along with “Daddy Lessons” off 
of 2016’s Lemonade, these songs have 
established Beyoncé as heir to a Black 
country musical tradition that dates 
back to the 17th century, when the 
first banjo was strummed by Black 
hands on American soil. Like DeFord 
Bailey’s, Beyoncé’s country songs 
are grounded in aural rural realities: 
the screech of the passing train, the 
sound from the local bar where folk 
are dancing. Like Lil, she understands 
the power of a costume and a trumpet. 
Like Ray Charles she brings a whiff of 
the Black cosmopolitan. Like Charley 
Pride she exudes a radiant Old Testa- 
ment Song of Songs sexuality that is at 
once hot and holy. Like Herb Jeffries 
she embodies the cowboy who stays 
close to nature and guns. 
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The erasure did not end just be- 
cause Beyoncé Knowles Carter be- 
came the first Black female artist to 
top the country charts, though she did 
that, on Feb. 24. And there are many 
others who have laid the groundwork 
for this catalytic moment: Linda Mar- 
tell, the Pointer Sisters, Rissi Palmer, 
Rhiannon Giddens, Mickey Guyton, 
Brittney Spencer, Reyna Roberts, and 
O.N.E the Duo, to name just a few. 

The erasure ended when she 
started a sustained national conversa- 
tion, getting America to talk about and 
celebrate neglected Black country leg- 
acy. The question of “Who can be in 
country music?” often masks a deeper 
query about “Who can be a real 
American?” Beyoncé’s was a loud an- 
nouncement of a reality long denied, 
that she was “We the People.” And so 
were people who looked like her. 


I’VE OF TEN SAID that country music 
is three chords and four truths: life is 
hard, God is real, whiskey and roads 
and family provide worthy compensa- 
tions, and the past is better than the 
present. That last truth is one of the 
places where country often experi- 
ences a racial split. In much of white 
country, the past that is better than 
the present exists in a longed-for and 
lost mythical Dixie. In Black country, 


the past that is better than the present 
exists in a longed-for and lost Africa 
before colonization. 

Country music is commonly de- 
fined as American folk music with 
Celtic, African, and evangelical Chris- 
tian influences. My ancestors come 
from Cameroon, Nigeria, and Mali, 
from Scotland, England, and Ireland. I 
am country music, embodied. I started 
songwriting sitting under a Motown 
cherry tree, about the age of 5, in 
1964. I would eat candied cherries, 
watching a sea of cars flow by on the 
John C. Lodge Freeway, and let coun- 
try songs—from my grandmother’s 
lips, my mother’s radio, my aunt’s 
stereo—roll ’round my head. I started 
off singing other people’s words then 
one day I started singing my own, the 
auspicious beginnings of a career that 
would land me in the top spot on the 
country charts. 

My daddy hipped me to the fact 
that it was Lil Hardin on Jimmie Rod- 
gers’ biggest hit, and that there were 


‘What you bet 
Traditional was a 
colored girl?’ 


—THE AUTHOR'S FATHER, LOOKING AT A HYMNAL 


probably a lot more Black folks pass- 
ing for white on country records. 

He would look at some sheet music 
or hymnal, then ask, “What you bet 
Traditional was a colored girl?” 

I write country music because it is 
a way to make what is too hard to bear 
somehow bearable. Beyoncé in “Texas 
Hold ’Em” does this same work, squar- 
ing off against tornadoes, heat waves, 
and lovers losing courage, as DeFord 
had squared off against a sense of 
being relentlessly pursued in “Fox 
Chase.” Both songs transform hardship 
into a particular flavor of playful and 
hopeful joy I recognize as country. 

To close out the CMA anniversary 
show, Ray Charles sang “America the 
Beautiful.” Listening to the man be- 
hind what has been called the great- 
est country album, 1962’s Modern 
Sounds in Country and Western Music, 
it struck me how entwined he was in 
the legacy of Black country. This was 
Armstrong and Bailey’s genius child. 
Next to him was country-as-corn- 
bread Pride, a spiritual love child to 
Bailey. On the other side of the family 
tree, Herb Jeffries, who wasn’t pres- 
ent in the auditorium but should have 
been, was Armstrong’s stepchild. 

Among a sea of white people, in- 
cluding the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the U.S. and the presidents of 
every major country-music label, I 
had an inkling I was the only person in 
that room worried about singing Black 
cowboys, worried about Jeffries, won- 
dering why he wasn’t there. 

Now Beyoncé has changed that 
room entirely. Act II is poised to be 
a brilliant new beginning and a cul- 
mination. As I see it, Beyoncé is the 
genius child of Ray Charles. The 
daughter who eclipses the father. The 
reflected light of her triumph makes 
visible both the lineage from which 
she aesthetically descends and the re- 
ality that Black country is a big tent 
with many entry points: from ban- 
jos, harmonicas, and cowboy songs 
to movies and Motown cherry trees. 
Beyoncé raises this question: If coun- 
try owes a significant debt to Black 
culture, what in America doesn’t? 


Randall is a professor, songwriter, and 
author of My Black Country 
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TELEVISION 
How do you solve a Problem 
like the human race? 


BY JUDY BERMAN 


NETFLIX’S 3 BODY PROBLEM MIGHT BE THE BIGGEST TV 
series to hit Earth this year. The science-fiction epic unites 
Game of Thrones creators David Benioff and D.B. Weiss with 
The Terror: Infamy co-creator Alexander Woo in an adap- 
tation of one of the 21st century’s most celebrated books. 
Chinese author Cixin Liu’s Hugo-winning The Three- 
Body Problem—published in his home country in 2006, 
then expanded into a trilogy that has been translated into 
dozens of languages—is a fascinating novel of ideas. The 
cover of the American edition boasts an endorsement from 
Barack Obama, who calls it “wildly imaginative.” 

It certainly is. Choppily written, dense with theoretical 
physics and philosophy, and dependent on the depiction of 
an alien race whose physical form is never described, the 
book also poses unique challenges for anyone looking to 
adapt it for the screen. Benioff, Weiss, and Woo have been 
remarkably successful at transforming Liu’s work into a 
gripping sci-fi thriller without either dumbing it down or 
boring viewers with hours’ worth of whiteboard lectures. 

The first of two interconnected storylines, set decades 
apart, follows a brilliant young astrophysicist, Ye Wenjie 
(played by Zine Tseng and later Rosalind Chao), during the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution of the 1960s. After the revo- 
lutionaries’ anti-intellectual reign of terror destroys her 
family and an encounter with Rachel Carson’s contraband 
Silent Spring further inflames her pessimism about the 
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< 
Saul (Adepo) and Auggie 


(Gonzalez) face the unknown 


human race, Ye is recruited to work at 
aremote, mountaintop military base 
on a secret initiative known as Red 
Coast. One choice she makes there will 
reverberate around not just around 
the globe, but also the universe. 
Meanwhile, in 2024, scientists are 
dying by suicide. This might have 
something to do with the fact that, 
as Saul Durand (Jovan Adepo) puts 
it, “science is broken.” The Oxford 
physics grad’s work as a research as- 
sistant at his alma mater has suddenly 
stopped yielding comprehensible 
results. His friends from college are 
having similarly inexplicable experi- 
ences. Auggie Salazar (Eiza Gonzalez), 
the founder of a cutting-edge nano- 
materials startup, begins to see fiery 
numbers flash across her field of 
vision—a countdown, but to what? 
Star physicist Jin Cheng (Jess Hong, 
excellent) gets sucked into an uncan- 
nily immersive VR game of mysteri- 
ous origin, which is also the setting 
for the most inspired of the show’s 
breathtaking visuals. Rounding out 
the crew are Jack Rooney (John Brad- 
ley, Thrones’ beloved Samwell Tarly), 
who dropped out of Oxford to found 
a multimillion-dollar snack-food em- 
pire, and Will Downing (Alex Sharp), 
a soft-spoken high school physics 
teacher who’s secretly in love with Jin. 
With help from a gruff, rule- 
breaking intelligence operative (Bene- 
dict Wong’s Da Shi), the so-called Ox- 
ford Five seek out an explanation for 
the crisis wreaking havoc on their field. 
These U.K.-based characters consti- 
tute the Netflix adaptation’s biggest 
departure from Liu’s novel, in which 
their roles are filled by a single present- 
day protagonist: a bland nanotech 
scholar in China who spends much of 
the book completing RPG-style mis- 
sions. The creators’ decision to relo- 
cate this part of the story to England 
and add a clique of cool 30-somethings 
might seem like pandering to a West- 
ern TV audience. And maybe it is. But 
it also allows 3 Body’s characters to 
talk through the book’s most difficult 
philosophical and scientific questions, 


3 BODY PROBLEM: ED MILLER—NETFLIX; PALM ROYALE: COURTESY APPLE TV+ 


and grounds its central concern—the 
fate of humanity—in the relationships 
between regular people. 


WHAT RESONATES MOST about the 
series is its ambivalence about the 
prospect of an alien civilization’s an- 
nihilating humanity. The Oxford 
Five’s debate on the matter does seem 
timely, in a world where, in a state 
with anti-trans policies, a teen dies a 
day after being beaten at school; and 
the massacre of 1,200 people in one 
country is answered by the killing 

of 30,000 people and counting next 
door. Even without extraterrestrial 
meddling, scientists’ decades of warn- 
ings about the climate crisis didn’t 
prevent 2023 from setting a record for 
carbon emissions from fossil fuels. 

In China, despite his insistence that 
it’s just a story, Liu’s trilogy has been 
interpreted as an allegory for China’s 
geopolitical predicament: while the 
Chinese embody the outmatched but 
tenacious human race, Western pow- 
ers are the space aliens using technol- 
ogy to force them into submission. 
But the series highlights more com- 
pelling parallels between the threat of 
climate change and 3 Body’s depiction 
of a planet that must innovate for the 
sake of future generations. It’s the rare 
apocalypse epic that does justice to 
the enormity of an international proj- 
ect to save the world. As one character 
points out: “The last time we gave the 
best physicists in the world insane re- 
sources, they gave us Hiroshima.” 

We may hear some grumbling from 
fans who savored the books’ work- 
showing, in lengthy government re- 
ports and painstaking accounts of 
aliens’ experiments with protons. The 
heart of this story isn’t an equation, 
though. It’s an inquiry into the nature 
of human civilization and the role of 
scientific progress in our salvation— 
or our doom. Netflix’s 3 Body Problem 
sometimes tries too hard to be cool, 
sprinkling in Lana Del Rey needle 
drops and recreational drug use. But 
ultimately, the creators succeed in ex- 
tracting the story’s urgency without 
lobotomizing the source material. 


3 Body Problem comes to Netflix 
on March 21 


Wiigging out in 
1960s Palm Beach 


VIETNAM. STONEWALL. CHARLES 
Manson. Woodstock. These are the 
touchstones that define 1969 in 

our collective memory. But in the 
Palm Beach of 1969, as conjured by 
the delightfully deranged Apple TV+ 
soap Palm Royale, they barely regis- 
ter. The resort community’s wealthy 
denizens have a different set of cares. 
Like securing member- 


(Laura Dern) leads consciousness- 
raising sessions to the extracurricu- 
lar haunts of club employee Robert 
(Ricky Martin). At the same time, 
she’s elbowing her way into camp- 
ily ostentatious parties that give the 
show a festive vacation vibe—like an 
upper-crust cousin of Wiig’s cult com- 
edy Barb and Star Go to Vista Del Mar. 
The self-aware soap has 


Social clubintown, —  AMMUPPET- pecshownunner Abe Sylvia 
That walled haven is crust (Dead to Me) makes it fresh 
aes, ee ee 
hued world vaults plucky of Wiig’s punchy first season that just 
outsider Maxine (Kristen Barb keeps getting weirder. Wiig 
(allionfanneyher (ME Star ot sovable And Caro 
ascendant rival Dinah Burnett is on hand to play 


(Leslie Bibb), and their clique of 
frenemies clock the interloper imme- 
diately. So begins Maxine’s tireless 
campaign to gain acceptance. 

She must prove herself a use- 
ful confidant in a land whose cur- 
rency is secrets. That quest will bring 
her to places Palm members would 
never venture into, from a feminist 
bookstore where idealistic Linda 


the funniest convalescent you’ve ever 
met. You'll find mild wealth satire if 
you're looking for it, but, like a day 
spent poolside at a club that wouldn’t 
have you as a member, Palm Royale 

is best enjoyed as pure, mischie- 
vous fun. —J.B. 


Palm Royale premieres March 20 
on Apple TV+ 


Maxine (Wiig) dreams of having the Royale in the palm of her hand 
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A one-trick pony 
with many lives 


BY STEPHANIE ZACHAREK 


IF YOU DIDN’T GROW UP WITH A WELL-WORN COPY OF 
Sounds of Silence, Bookends, or Bridge Over Troubled Water 
among the LPs stacked near the family hi-fi, your parents 
or grandparents probably did. From the mid- to late 1960s, 
the sounds of Simon & Garfunkel were so ubiquitous you 
couldn’t escape them if you wanted to. Their songs, not 
overtly political, dealt with everyday things like friendship, 
impending breakups, the simple pleasures of spending a 
day at the zoo, and their opaline harmonies had a soothing, 
shimmering quality. Paul Simon and Art Garfunkel—who’d 
been friends and musical compatriots since their childhood 
in Queens—broke up, somewhat acrimoniously, in 1970; it 
took fans ages to recover. While Garfunkel pursued acting, 
Simon soldiered on as a singer-songwriter, and the numer- 
ous highs—and occasional lows—of his career form the arc 
of Alex Gibney’s perceptive and comprehensive two-part 
docuseries In Restless Dreams: The Music of Paul Simon. 
Gibney, known for docs like Enron: The Smartest Guys 
in the Room and Taxi to the Dark Side, threads Simon’s past 
and present into a graceful whole. He spends time with 
Simon in the small, cozy studio adjacent to his Wimber- 
ley, Texas, home—a facility with the kind of luxe, cowboy- 
rustic quality that only lots of money can buy—as Simon, 
now 82, prepares his 15th solo album, Seven Psalms, re- 
leased last May. After the Simon & Garfunkel breakup, 
Simon became hugely successful, with some bumps along 
the way. He took chances on projects that didn’t work— 
1980’s One Trick Pony, a movie in which he played a fic- 
tional version of himself, flopped, and his 1983 studio 
album Hearts and Bones, written and recorded around the 
time of his intensely brief marriage to Carrie Fisher, dis- 
appointed fans who’d been hoping for a Simon & Garfun- 
kel reunion album. The two had reconciled in 1981 for a 
blowout concert in Central Park, though as the documen- 
tary makes clear, Simon still couldn’t get past his erstwhile 
partner’s annoying habits and perceived self-centeredness, 
which is why he decided to cut himself free once again. 


EVEN SO, IN THE CONTEXT of such a vast and varied ca- 
reer, those small dips seem inconsequential. Gibney frames 
Simon’s past—beginning with charming black-and-white 
publicity photos of teenage Paul and Art taken around 

the time of their first, baby-step hit, “Hey Schoolgirl,” in 
1957—with the realities of his present. His marriage to fel- 
low singer-songwriter Edie Brickell appears to be one of 
ardent closeness. (Brickell tells a wonderful story about 
performing her hit “What I Am” on Saturday Night Live, in 
1988, and botching the words as she catches sight of Simon 
standing near one of the monitors. Gibney illustrates the 
moment with a clip—we get to see the lightning bolt hit.) 
But as Simon writes and records Seven Psalms, circa 2021, 
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Simon on tour in 
Milan in 1987 


In Restless 
Dreams 
rings with 
jubilance 
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he struggles with hearing loss, and 
he’s frank about how much this dis- 
tresses him. He’s able to write with the 
help of small Bose speakers attached 
to his computer, but has trouble figur- 
ing out how to sing. He runs through 
a lyric in front of the mic and stops 
short after hitting a clunker: “T’'ll have 
to grab that note another day.” 
Mostly, though, In Restless Dreams 
rings with jubilance. Simon still rev- 
els in the mystery of where songs come 
from, and we also learn some tricks 
about how they become dazzling, fin- 
ished artifacts. (The echoing drums 
featured on Simon & Garfunkel’s 
“The Boxer” were recorded, by ace 
engineer Roy Halee, near an elevator 
shaft.) Gibney includes choice clips of 
Simon appearing on talk shows in the 
1970s, a thoughtful, elfin presence with 
adry sense of humor. (At one point he 
says that he loves hearing his songs 
in an elevator, or, better yet, being 
hummed by a stranger on the street.) 
Look for his sly smile as he sits side-by- 
side with George Harrison, perform- 
ing “Here Comes the Sun” on Saturday 
Night Live in 1976. Even for a big deal 
like Paul Simon, getting to perform 
with a Beatle is clearly a very big deal. 


PAUL SIMON: GUIDO HARARI; FRIDA: COURTESY OF AMAZON MGM STUDIOS 


Best of all is the footage from the 
era of Simon’s 1986 Graceland, show- 
ing him talking and laughing with 
musicians in Johannesburg—though 
he’s also listening to them intently, 
and learning from them. The album 
was controversial in its era: Simon had 
broken the cultural boycott against 
South Africa, imposed as a response 
to apartheid, and he was also accused 
of cultural appropriation. But Gibney 
reframes that controversy by includ- 
ing vintage clips of exiled musicians 
Hugh Masekela and Miriam Makeba, 
both of whom toured with Simon after 
the album’s release. For these artists, 
unwelcome in their home country, 
the chance to perform with Simon 
and to bring their music to new and 
bigger audiences constituted a spiri- 
tual homecoming, at least. As Wynton 
Marsalis, one of Simon’s collaborators 
on Seven Psalms, puts it, his work rep- 
resents “not the reduction of feeling, 
but the expansion of feeling.” That’s 
how a kid from Queens can reach out 
to the bigger world—and give it back 
to us, heard anew. 


In Restless Dreams streams on MGM+ 
on March 17 and 24 


FEATURE 


The pains and paintings 
of Frida Kahlo, reanimated 


FRIDA KAHLO’S EARLY 1940S 
self-portraits, in which monkeys 
hang from her neck, may seem 
playful. In reality, she painted 
them during a suffocating period 
when she was tangled in a messy 
divorce and desperate for work. 
Frida, anew documentary 
produced by TIME Studios and 
directed by Carla Gutierrez, ex- 
plores how the Mexican painter 
channeled personal tragedies 
into her art, creating the vibrant 
surrealist paintings that made 
her an icon. The film brings 
those paintings to life through 
an inventive blend of animation, 
archival footage, and personal 
writings, billing itself as the first 
documentary to be told entirely 
through her own words and 
those of her intimates. Letters 
and diary excerpts read in voice- 
over put Kahlo’s sharp tongue 
on full display on topics ranging 
from men to the economics of art 
to the U.S. On the latter: “Every- 
thing is about appearances but 
deep down it’s a pile of sh-t.” 
Kahlo started painting after 
fracturing her pelvis in a bus 
crash as a teenager. She spent 
months in a body cast, “bored 


as hell,” and her mother devised 
a makeshift easel that allowed 
her to paint in bed, with a mirror 
overhead so she could do self- 
portraits. “She was pretty im- 
mobile later in life, so the model 
that she had available was her- 
self,’ says Gutierrez. 

As Frida depicts, painting of- 
fered Kahlo catharsis through 
three miscarriages and the ongo- 
ing infidelities of her husband 
Diego Rivera. In the 1932 self- 
portrait Henry Ford Hospital, she 
lies in a bed in a pool of blood. 
Memory, the Heart (1937) reflects 
her disappointment with Rivera, 
a metal band piercing her heart. 
“The paintings that came from 
that loss and pain are what actu- 
ally made her find her voice as an 
artist,” says Gutierrez. Though 
it’s hardly the first in-depth ex- 
amination of Kahlo, Frida stands 
out for the stark relief in which 
it presents the inner workings of 
the artist. In her own words, per 
the film: “The only thing I know 
is that I paint because I need to.” 

—OLIVIA B. WAXMAN 


Frida is in select theaters and 
streams on Prime Video March 14 


A new documentary breathes new life into Kahlo’s words and images 
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10 QUESTIONS 


Nicholas Sparks The author of The Notebook onits 
coming to Broadway as a musical, favorite 
romance novels, and the movie that made him cry 


What was your involvement in the 
making of the Notebook musical? 

I worked closely with the produc- 
ers. When they were thinking about 
Ingrid Michaelson for the music, 
they sent me a couple of her songs to 
decide if she could capture this story 
in an original way and speak with a 
new voice. I thought, yes, of course. 


Do you have a favorite song? “Sad- 
ness and Joy” is pretty tough to top. 
I was thrilled that both the songs 

by Ingrid and the book by Bekah 
Brunstetter really complemented 
each other in a way that made the 
show feel whole and easy to follow. 
This is a show about the ins and outs 
of memory, and what we imagine our 
future might be. I thought they did 
that incredibly well. 


What was it like watching your 
book play out onstage? The main 
thing I felt was awe. What surprised 
me most was that it wasn’t the book, 
and it wasn’t the film. It was its own 
unique version of this story. 


The Notebook is a best-selling 
novel. The 2004 movie was a 
blockbuster hit. Why are audi- 
ences so drawn to this story? 
There’s certainly a number of univer- 
sal elements. It’s about life, passion, 
love. It’s about choosing to be who 
you want to be as much as it is about 
choosing who you love. Most people 
are familiar with the heartbreaking 
elements of Alzheimer’s. The story 
speaks to a universal desire to be 
loved no matter what, even when 
things are awful. 


What’s a memorable fan response 
you’ve gotten to The Notebook? It 
was memorable for a sad reason. I 
was at a book signing, and a woman 
said, “My husband of 42 years re- 
cently died, his funeral is in three 
hours, and I’m wondering if you 
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If you could pick 
another one 
of your books 
to become 
a musical, 
which would 
you choose? 


A Walk to Remember, 
because music was already 
part of that film. It’s a 
story that would lend itself 
well to the stage because 
it covers a brief period. 
We’re gonna see how 
The Notebook does. 


would be OK with me putting these 
passages in his coffin.” I’ve also re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from peo- 
ple who tell me, “This is the story 
of my grandparents” or “You wrote 
about my mom and dad!” 


What do you make of the huge mo- 
ment romance novels are having 
on platforms like TikTok? As an 
author, I just want people to read, 
and not for my own selfish interests. 
Books have given me great joy in my 
life. When I find a novel that reso- 
nates with me, I end up treasuring 
that experience. That’s the greatest 
feeling in the world. 


What are some of your favorite 
romance novels? You'd start with 
Jane Austen, but then you’d go to 

A Farewell to Arms. If that was writ- 
ten today? It would probably be a 
best seller. I also like The Horse Whis- 
perer and The Bridges of Madison 
County. I thought Outlander by Diana 
Gabaldon was really original and well 
written with such an epic feel. 


Do you cry easily? I cry less easily 
now than I used to. I was young 
when I lost my mother. Then, I lost 
my father and my sister in a seven- 
year period. I felt like I was cried 
out, because that’s what happens 
when you lose the people that are 
important to you. I’ve been blessed 
that my children have been healthy. 
If anything happens to them, I’ll be 
a puddle. 


What’s a movie that’s made you 
cry? Toy Story 3. The original Toy 
Story was the first film that my old- 
est son was able to sit through, he 
was 3 or 4. Then, Toy Story 3 comes 
out just at the right time, and Andy’s 
growing up just as my kids are get- 
ting ready to head off to college. It 
brought a tear to my eye in the very 
best ways. -ANNABEL GUTTERMAN 
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